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affey to Miss Gertrude Eastman, formerly 
Augusta. 

n Waldoboro, Sept. 22, Howard Rawson to 
lora J. Castner, both of Waldoboro. 











n this city, at_the State Insane Asylum, 
pt. 20, James L. Jones, a native of Wash. 
ston, aged 59 years and 3 months; Sept. 26, 
ja L. Kenney, wife of Charles P. Kenney, 
ed 42 years, 10 months and 17 days, form. 
'y of Holden; Sept.-28, Francis Carpenter, 
ed, 85 years: Sept. 28, child of Mr. and Mrs. 
ircus T. Merrill, aged 5 months: Sept. 29, 
orge H. Ramsell, aged 63 years: Herman, 
1 of Robert Gillispie; Madame F. X. Hamel, 
ed 81 years. 

n Athens, Sept. 25, Mrs. A. C. Buzzell, 
ter of Almon O. Heal of Rockland. 

n Atkinson, Sept. 35, Elmina R. Hussey, 
dow of the late Rufus Hussey of Dover, 
ed 66 years and 7 months. . 

n Abbot, Sept. 22, William Flint, aged 69 


ars. 
n Bath, Sept. 27, at the Alms House, Mrs. 
nnie Haskins, aged 39 years; Sept. 28, 
iry E., widow of John Bennett, aged 73 
ars, 7 months. 
n Bangor, Sept. 26, Walter Norman, infant 
nof John J. and Alice Maud Whitmore, 
ed 6 months and 22 days: Sept. 20, William 
wman, aged 54 years; Sept. 20, Mrs. Louisa 
Honey; Sept. 19, Mrs. wery. E. Devoe, 
oe Ly years; Sept. 29, Addie Staples, 
ed 25. 
n Brewer, Sept. 25, William Spurling, aged 
years; Sept. 23, Nancy A. French, wife of 
seph E. French, aged 74 years, 9 months 
d 22 days; Sept. 30, Freddie, infant son of 
a A.and Horace F. Heath, aged 1 year, 10 
mths, 2 days. E 
o Brunswick, William Thompson, aged 52 


ars. 
n Buckfield, Sept. 21, Hiram A. Conant. 
ed 52 years; Sept. 24, William Burt, aged 
arly 75 years; Sept. 24, Elijah Turner, aged 


years. 
n Cherryfield, Sept. 20, James L. Meserve, 
ed about 75 years. : 

n Conway, Mass., Sept. 12, Sarah A.. wife 
Gilman P. Hassell, aged 62 years. 7 months, 
n Camden, Sept. 25, Edna Drinkwater, 
ed 20 years, 7 months. 6 days. 

n Cash’s Corner, South Portland, Sept, 29, 
eodore C. Sca‘es, aged 22 F Seni 

n Denver, Col., Sept. 22, Thomas Lancaster 
1ith, formerly of New Sharon, aged 30 
ars. 

n Deering, Sept. 28, Sister Mary Flavia, 
ed 48 years. 

n Dixtield, Sept. 23, Hon. George 8S. Hol- 
an, aged 61 years. 

n Des Moines, Iowa, Sept. 18, Mrs. Eva H. 
gun, formerly Eva H. ars of Rockland, 
ed 46 years. : 

in Detroit, Mich., Sept. 26, Nancy, wife of 
seph F. Hasty, formerly of Portland. _ 

in Eastport, Sept. 21st, Florence May Smith, 
ed 4 months; Sept, 23, Robert J., son of Mr. 
d Mrs. Gustavus Anderson, aged 1 year; 
pt. 27; Ellen Ramsdell, aged 2 months; 
pt. 29, Ezra, infant son of Mr. and Mrs. 
ank E. Thompson, aged 13 days. 

in East Machias, Sept. 24, Peter Frances 
irgan, 22 years, 6 months. an hen 

in Elisworth, Sept. 25, Miss Nellie Finn; 
pt. 23, Alexander M, Moore, aged 61 years. 
n Fprmington, Sept. 26, Edward Ilsley 
srrill, aged 71 years, 3 months, 11 days; 
pt. 23, David H. Chandler, aged 76 years; 
pt. 24, Willard Stoddard, aged 75 years, 11 
mths; Nathaniel Milton Prescott, aged 64 
ars. 6 months. 5 days. : 

n Foxcroft, Sept. 27, Miss Frances E. Libby, 
ed 62 years. - 

n Greenwood, Sept. 20, Sylvester C. Yates, 
ed 77 years, 8 months. , 
n Island Falls, Sept, 18, the four months 
1 son of Mr. and Mrs. Asa Craig. 

n Knightville, Oct. 3, Charles A., son of 
orgs A. and Jennie Pettengill, aged 10 
mnths. 

n Lee, Sept. 26, Mrs. Mary W. Bartlett. 
ed 78 years; Sept. 20, Rev. John Welch, 
ed 57 years; Sept. 21, Niles Carver. 

n Lewiston, Sept. 26, Patrick J. Hurley, 
ed 44 years, 8 months. : 

n Lincoln, Sept. 23, Jeremiah Rowe, for- 
arly of Atkinson. - 

n Lovell, Sept. 30, Thomas 8. Coffin, aged 


years. 
n Lowell, Sept. 24, Israel Hatch, aged 92 


ars. 
n Long Island, Sept. 29, Joseph Perry, aged 
years, 10 months. : 

n Machias, Sept. 20, Frank Wilcox, aged 
years. 3 months; Sept. 23, Charles A. Had- 
7, aged 63 years, 7 months. ‘ 
in Milo, Sept. 27, Mrs, Helen Ford of Atkin- 


n. 
n Morrill, Sept. 24, Almedia O. Wentworth, 
ed 49 yeors; ept. 25, Carl C. Grey, aged 2 
ars, 3 months. 

n Mt. Desers, Sept. 20, Daniel Wasgatt, 
ed 74 years, 1 month. 

mn New Portland, Sept. 24. Sarah S., wife of 
-. W. J. Trefethen, aged 29 yesrs, 3 months. 
in North Livermore, Sept. 21, Mrs. Emeline 
‘terson, aged 72 years. 


in North Elisworth, Sept. 21, Alexander M. 
oore, aged 61 years, 9 months. a 
In Oakland, 8ept. 20, John Ayer, aged 70 


ars. 
in Old Town, Sept. 27, Miss Mary Plude, 
ed 15; Sept. 24, Mrs. Edward Martin, aged 
years. , 
in Portland, Kept. 28, Guy E,, only child of 
m. H. and Sarah J. Pollard, aged 4 years, 2 
onths; Sept. 28, Edwin Boyden, aged 67 
ars; Sept. 30, Agnes 8.. wife of Robert J, 
neent, aged 56 years, 7 months; Sept. 26, 
seph F. Boyle, aged 28 years, 4 months; 
pt. 28. Ruth, daughter of James P. and 
ssie Cumber, aged 2 years, 11 months; 
pt. 27, Mrs. Mary Abernethy, aged 85 years; 
pt. 27, Rose D, infant daughter of Desire 
«i Delima Octean, aged 7 months; Sept. 26, 
attie E., daughter of Frederick L. and Liz- 
s Foster, aged 2 years, 11 months; Sept. 24, 
iss Jeannette Miller, aged 89 years, 9 
onths; Oct. 2, Neal Dow, aged 93_ years, 
months; Oct. 2, Manda 8., widow of Neison 
orton, aged 58 years, 4 months; Oct. 3, Mrs. 
rah, widow of Stephen F. Sage, of New 
arlboro, Mass.; Mrs. Mary Parsons, widow 
Joseph Cross of New Gloucester, aged 72 
pes, 2 enone. Littlefield 1 7 pens 
n Patten, Zenas Littlefielc ed 7: Ss. 
in Phillips, Cops. 27, Madeline Frances, 
in daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Warren Bates, 
ed 1 year. 1 
in Richmond, Sept. 21, Mrs, William M. 
mud, aged 71 years. ; 
in Rockland, Sept. 30, Charles A., son of 
illis O. and Lilla B. Clark, aged 2 years, 8 
onths: Sept. 28, James Simmons, a native 
North Union, aged 50 years, 11 months; 
pt. 27, Frankie W.,son of Ammi and Eu- 
nie Sewall, aged 2 months; Sept, 30, Han- 
n Dean, aged 62 years, 6 months; Sept. 30. 
‘Iph D., son of Fred and Bertha W. Wall, 
ed 2 months; Sept. 24, Mrs. Lizzie 5, 
oung) wife of Joseph M, Currier, a native 
tiouldsboro. ed 37 years, 6 months. t 
in Rock ast, tens. 26, Huldah, widow of 
10. B. Sidelinger, aged 72 years, 6 months 5 
pt, 18, pies —~ yr B. Whippte, — o 
istol, N. H., aged 41 years. 3 months. 
in Couth, Washington, Sept. 27, Sumner 
iges, aged 51 years. 4 
in South Brewer, Sept. 25, Levi, son ¢ 
an end Mary Pooler, aged 16 years, 
onths. : 
In San Diego, Cal.. Sept. 19, Richard M. 
ills, aged 73 years. formerly of Readfield. 
in Sidney, Sept. 20, Jarvis Smiley, aged 74 


ars. 
im Pecninanen, Sept. 24, Ambrose Hamblen, 
‘ed 62 years. ’ 

in South Portland, Seps. 26, David B., eon of 
joert ped Gareies , Tapley, ‘of es 

‘ooksville, aged 31 years. : 
In Stetson, Sept. 24, Mrs. Susan E., wife of 
yiney R. Friend, aged 53 years, 11 months. f 
in Topsield. Sept 20, Willie, child 0 

arren and Etta Noyes, aged 4 years, eeate 
in Thomaston, Sept. 23, at, Maine _ ease 
~¥ Joseph D. Smith, a native of Veazie, 
ed 40 years. 

in Union, Sept. 22, Alice G., daughter of the 
te Atwood peed of Appleton, aged 17 
; 


ars be 
in Waldoboro, Sept. 25, Virgil G , son of Me. 
id Mrs. A. L. Hilton, aged 2 months; ° ~ i. 
. Miss Elizabeth Storer, aged 76 yea a4 
pt. 24, Mrs. Etta M. Hanson, aged 19 years, 
months. : 

In West Bath. Sept. 29, Rebecca R.. wife of 
ha Haley, aged 64 years, 1 m . a 
in Waterville, Sept, 29, Hiram Pisk. Th. 
‘eo of Cincinnati, formerly of Sout -. 
ed 79 years; Sept. 28, Mrs. Thomas Landry, 


ed 58 years. Se x 
in Winsiow, Sept. 22, Mrs. William Plum 


er, aged 65 years. Tukey 
in’ Windham, Sept. 27, Mrs. Nabby 
ark Gould, widow of the late Wm. Gould, 


ed 71 years. 
in. Woolwich, Sept. 28, Mrs. Margaret Eaton. 


ed 33 years. : 
in Whitefield, James Grant, aged 66 years 


ary Ferrin, aged 77 years. 





Bil- 
HOOD’S PILLS cure Liver ills, 
yusness,, Indigestion, Headacks. 
asy to take, easy to ~perate- 
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The silo comes in ahead this year asa 
means of saving the immature corn. 





The yield of sweet corn as put up at 
the Maine canning factories was only 
from half to two-thirds of the usual 
yield. Truly it has not been a corn year 
in this State or throughout New Eng- 
land, 





An extensive fruit grower in Missouri 
has been corresponding with parties in 
Lewiston with .the object of securing an 
eastern market for his apples. The gen- 
tleman in question has an orchard ten 
miles square and with every tree in full 
bearing. 





Farm separators for creaming the milk 
of asingle herd are being introduced in 
increasing numbers. Hunter Nicholson 
says, “If you buy a hand machine, buy 
some sort of power torunit. There are 
very few human hands that can be relied 
on to do the work well all the year 
through.” 





Why would it not be a good move for 
our State Pomological Society to hold a 
field meeting at the horticultural depart- 
ment at Orono? They might be able to 
give the public information as to what 
is being done there. The Massachusetts 
fruit growers’ association recently made 
a visit to their agricultural college and 
report a profitable occasion. 





At the Massachusetts State Grange 
Fair at Worcester, a private dairy sam- 
ple of butter scored 9814, the highest in 
the show. The butter was shown by H. 
H. Leach, North Brookfield. This is 
the same score that Mrs. Robbins of 
Winthrop got at the Kennebec fair. N. 
I. Bowditch, Framingham, got a score 
of 9814 on his sample of Guernsey but- 
ter. The highest score of factory butter 
was 98, 





Cold storage butter is in lively demand 
at the present time and is being drawn 
upon to go into consumption very freely. 
The stock on hand is considerably less 
than a year ago at same date. This 
butter went into storage at a cost of fif- 
teen cents a pound and is now going out 
to jobbers at twenty cents, and to the 
wholesale trade at nineteen and nineteen 
and a half. Of course current make is 
not sufficient to meet daily consumption 
or the stored product would not be 
called for. The present condition of the 
butter market, therefore, makes it quite 
certain that the trade will have a clear 
market and a lively demand throughout 
the winter. This is a good outlook for 
our Maine winter dairies and they will 
do well to push the business to its full- 
est limit. 





A REVIEW OF THE SEASON. 


The productive season of the present 
year has now closed. The bounty with 
which the farmers’ efforts have been re- 
warded is now measured and the products 
are in store. In many respects the sea- 
son has been marked by exceptional 
characteristics, From the advent of 
spring to the month of September the 
rain fall was so frequent and copious as 
to interfere with all farm work and toa 
great degree obstruct the growth and 
development of crops. Nothing like it 
is on record. In the time named the 
rain fall was heavier by far than ever 
before known. The soil was kept filled 
with water, thus prohibiting absolutely 
the seeding in, in proper time, of much 
of the land and also preventing the usual 
development of the limited crops seeded. 
Asa result, the area seeded was much 
shortened. Of the two principal crops 
of the farm, corn and potatoes, no more 
than half the number of acres was 
planted in the State at large that was 
intended at the opening of the spring. 
A large measure of what was planted 
was only done at the latest date a crop 
from the planting was deemed possible. 
Then, further, the floods of water on the 
land and the succession of cold and 
cloudy days held in check the progress 
of all vegetation and brought all crops 
requiring a full season so late as to fail 
of full development. Grass is the only 
crop that will grow in unseasonable 
Weather. Given plenty of water and 
grass will make a crop. 

Hay made a full crop and was the only 
product that could overcome the excep- 
tionable conditions characterizing the 
season. Of this much was more or less 
damaged by the frequent rains during 
its harvest, 

All other crops, without exception, 


made a meagre showing at harvest. 
Grain, including all kinds, was hardly 
half a crop, and with the quality as in- 
ferior as the quantity. Corn, of which, 
between the canning factory, the silo 
and the corn crib, more and more atten- 
tion has yearly been given was con- 
tracted in area fully one-third from the 
early spring intentions. The results of 
growth were all the way from failure to 
two-thirds of a crop. The sweet corn 
for the canneries had the innings this 
season for the reason it only had to fill. 
The yield put up at the different fac- 
tories varied from something less than 
half a crop toa trifle under two-thirds of 
the usual yield. The silo has taken care 
of its part of the crop whatever its stage 
of immaturity. Some of that intended 
for the crib has ripened half a crop, 
while much of it is measured only by its 
fodder value. 

Potatoes make even a worse record 
than the corncrop. Between the drown- 
ing, the rust and the rot, outside of the 
northern border of the State there is 
little left to be measured. On some dry 
lands here and there a farmer has har- 
vested half a yield in good condition. 
Thousands of farmers have not enough 
left out of the mud and rot for home use. 

Skipping from the cultivated field to 
orchard products there is found almost a 
famine the State over. Only ina few iso- 
lated cases of limited extent are there 
any merchantable apples to be found. 
So complete a failure throughout the 
whole State was never before known. 
With this the whole story of the apple 
crop is told. 

The record of the year on the farm is 
not encouraging. Yet in the fifty years 
the writer has worked on a farm there 
has not been another of so general fail- 
ure. Few sections of the country, we 
believe, can show so good a record. We 
can meet failure once in a half century 
without serious embarrassment. Farm- 
ers are not, therefore, cast down by the 
disappointments of the present year. 
With faith in the business that feeds the 
world and in hope for its future, they 
will go on with their efforts in cheerful- 
ness preparing for another year on a 
still larger scale on account of the failure 
of the present, and with an increased 
knowledge of the requirements involved, 
gained by further reading and study. 





NOT BREAD ENOUGH FOR THE NEEDY. 


It is really amusing to see what con- 
clusions a class of writers who can see 
but one side of a subject at a time will 
draw on great economic problems. Mr. 
C. Wood Davis is one of these. The 
world’s wheat supply has troubled him 
for many years. To the current number 
of the Forum he contributes a paper 
under the startling title, ‘‘The Impend- 
ing Deficiency of Breadstuffs.” His 
theory is that the demand for bread is 
increasing at a much greater rate than 
the supply, and the present shortage 
abroad and consequent demand for our 
surplus affords him plausible reason for 
his conclusion that already the world is 
not producing wheat enough for con- 
sumption. He argues that while the 
bread eating people have increased 37.5 
per cent. the wheat area has increased 
but 25.6. 

Mr. Davis has been airing these alarm- 
ing views of his for a considerable num- 
ber of years, yet notwithstanding the 
impending crisis of a world without 
bread has been but just a little ahead, 
we never have reached the time when 
there has not been enough and to spare. 
His position is on a par with the forestry 
scientists who, years ago proved mathe- 
matically at their national convention 
that our country’s supply of forest 
growth would be fully exhausted in 
eight and a third years. Mr. Davis goes 
on to ciaim that an average yield of the 
acres now devoted to the crop would be 
two hundred seventy-five million bushels 
short of what the world wants, and that 
the greatest crop ever grown would not 
now meet the year’s requirements. 

Mr. Davis in all this reasoning seems 
to assume that the world is now pro- 
ducing approximately all the wheat that 
can be grown; that there is no room to 
increase the area or enlarge the yield 
when the time shall come that more 
wheat is needed. No greater error could 
be made. All the reason the world is 
not producing more wheat is because 
there isno market fer more, no further 
consumption that calls for it. It was 
but four years ago that millions of bush- 
‘els of wheat were fed out to cattle and 
hogs in this country alone for the reason 
it was not wanted for bread. Even the 
old wheat producing countries can vastly 
increase their area in the crop when de- 
mand calls for it. The Argentine States 
have but just begun to grow wheat. 
Canada has an unmeasured area of wheat 
lands not yet opened. In our own coun- 
try, even, the crop can be easily doubled, 
while Australasia, a continent in itself, 
has not entered upon the problem in- 
volved. It is thus easily seen, when one 
takes this side of the question into the 
account, there can be no room for fears 
of a deficiency in bread supply for many 
generations to come. In addition to the 
possible increase in area, the yield to the 
acre under a more intelligent husbandry 
and intensive culture, when demand calls 
for it, can be increased to a limit that 





cannot be set. 


THE GRANGE. 


The season is now at hand when the 
meetings of the Grange begin again to 
receive that larger and more general at- 
tention than could reasonably be expect- 
ed during the busy months of summer. 
The Grange has now come to be recog- 
nized on every hand as an organization 
worthy the respect and the encourage- 
ment of all classes. Its mission is not 
only an important but a needed one. 
There is a call for just that work 
the Grange by its declared _ pur- 
poses and through its prescribed meth- 
ods is equipped to carry on. There is 
no other organization in its way. There 
is no other organization that even as- 
sumes to enter the field and conduct the 
work the Grange is organized to carry 
on. Hence it has a mission committed 
to its hands alone. Its field is the rural 
population. 

The great need of life in the rural 
towns with their scattered population, 
has heretofore been the absence of sucial 
intercourse or the opportunity of its peo- 
ple to meet together in the many and 
varied amenities of life. This, together 
with the many drawbacks and incon- 
veniences, necessarily met in a sparsely 
settled town have combined to cancel a 
measure of the pleasures of life on a 
farm otherwise soinviting. The Grange 
comes in to meet many of these wants. 
It provides for social intercourse. At 
the same time and in the same connec- 
tion, all its influences are of the highest 
order. It cultivates an appreciation of 
farm life by making it more desirable. 
It encourages home adornment by both 
teaching and example. This not only 
adds to the value of a house, but enrich- 
es the life it sustains. In morality it 
takes the highest stand. It cultivates 
industry, honesty and sobriety among 
its members. In its meetings and 
through its exercises are drawn out, for 
the benetit of all, the best and the latest 
that is known of not only how to farm, 
but also bow to live. Thus the intellect 
is employed; the members are led to 
think. The value of this has no meas- 
ure. Some philosopher has said that 
“the highway to knowledge is half 
gained when a person begins to think.” 
The truth of this is exemplified in the 
Grange and its work. The condition of 
the rural people has been greatly ad- 
vanced in all that goes to make up a 
happy, successful and useful life wher- 
ever a well conducted Grange has been 
putting in its work. 

The Grange has become a powerful or- 
ganization in our State. Its member- 
ship is still on the increase. But there are 
dangers to be guarded against as in every 
other phase of life. The great danger is 
that scheming men will, by sly and ob 
scure approaches, endeavor to prostitute 
the influence of the Grange to their per- 
sonal ends. To avoid this the Grange 
will of necessity have to be on the alert. 
Its aim is high. Its defined work meets 
the commendation of all good people, 
without distinction of religious prefer- 
ences or partizan affiliation. It should 
then guard well its good name by seeing 
to it that it is not made the instrument- 
ality to pull the chestnuts from the fire 
for the benefit of scheming aspirants. 


AGRICULTURE IN BAD COMPANY. 





Another case of the disregard of law 
comes from a Hancock fair at Bluehill. 
Has agriculture come tv this, that it 
must be prostituted to a total disregard 
of all law, as was seen at Saco and again 
repeated in a measure at Bluehill? 
Agriculture is law abiding. Must it go 
on in such company till it spreads over 
the entire State as it seems to promise? 
It is quite time the question is raised as 
to who is responsible for what is being 
done. A good citizen of Sedgwick says 
the time is likely to come before long 
when Officers shall be placed at the front 
who will respect the law. From the dis- 
grace that the fair fame of agriculture 
has had to bear'this year, we should say 
the time was quite ripe for such action 
now. The Lewiston Journal well says 
on this matter: ‘‘A reaction in favor of 
law and order is overdue. The decline 
of legality in connection with agricultural 
fairs, is ominous of evil. Meantime, we 
are glad to know that onthe Maine Agri- 
cultural Society’s grounds neither gam- 
bling, pool-selling nor grog shops are 
tolerated. In maintaining its integrity, 
the Maine State Agricuitural Society 
strengthens both its moral and financial 
position.” 


MASSACHUSETTS CROPS. 


The final report of the season of the 
crops of Massachusetts, issued from the 
office of the Secretary of the State board 
of agriculture gives the condition of the 
later harvests as follows: 
Indian corn. The absence of frosts 
combined with good weather for the 
month have improved the crop some- 
what, put it is still far short of an aver- 
age in most sections of the State. In 
the south-eastern part of the State the 
crop is better than elsewhere. Reports 
are that corn has not eared well and that 
the ears are not well filled .out. Sweet 
corn has suffered for the same reasons 
and in the same manner as field corn. 
Rowen was an unusually good crop, 
many pronouncing it the best ever 
known. Fall feed is also better than the 
average, and promises to hold out late. 








Onions. In the State as a whole, 


onions are much below an average, and 
probably in the regions of commercial 
production they will not much exceed 
half acrop. Prices appear much better 
than for several years. 

Potatoes. One of the smallest crops | 
for many years. Many report them as hard 
ly worth digging. Rot is general through- 
out the State on all but the lightest land 
and in many cases has destroyed almost 
the entire crop. There is also complaint 
of tubers being small and few in a hill. 

Root crops generally are in good con- 
dition aud promise a full yield all round. 

Fruits. Apples have continued to fall 
off monthly and only a very light crop 
of winter fruit will be gathered. Pears 
are very abundant afd generally are of 
large size, and of goud quality. Peaches 
were better than usual. Cranberries are 
only a fair crop in the locality of com- 
mercial production. 








OAT HAY. 


Secretary Wilson of the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, in an address 
given at the Ohio state fair, called atten- 
tion to two matters which the Farmer 
has for a long time advocated. This is 
the value 6f oat hay as a cultivated 
forage crop, and the importance of 
adaptation of crop to the character and 
condition of soil. He spoke as follows: 

“The point I wish to make today with 
regard to the oat crop is that, if properly 
handled, it is one of the most valuable 
forage crops on the farm. It should be 
cut so as to save the fodder in a green 
state, similar to the saving of corn fodder. 
You will perhaps not get as many oats, | 
but you will get a fodder that is quite 
valuable. This should take the place of 
timothy hay, a crop that I have yet been | 
unable to see any good reason for grow- | 
ing ov dry, rolling lands. Where you | 
have low, moist land, that is too wet for | 
corn, timothy may be profitably grown, | 
but itis not a valuable crop when you 
consider the room it occupies. It is} 
popular with city people who buy hay, 
but the economic farmer will find that | 
there is very little difference between a} 
ton of timothy hay anda ton of well- 
cured corn fodder, and very little differ- 
ence between a ton of timothy hay and a 
ton of oat straw cut at the right time. | 
We must study all of these economies. | 
We must abandon crops that are not 
absolutely profitable and utilize every- 
thing that can be saved in a more valua- | 
ble condition. 
should have more consideration than has | 
yet been given to it. It does not lack | 
much of being a perfect ration for man | 
or beast. In the winter time sheaf oats 
cut in a green state in the field and fed | 
with cornmeal make quite an acceptable 
ration for any of the farm animals—the | 
horse or the ruminant. The farmer is} 
not likely to grow too many oats where | 
the horse, the dairy cow and the young 
animals are considered. We do often 
grow more corn than can be economically 
fed.” 








A GREAT POTATO RECORD FOR 1897. 





Editor Maine Farmer: The undersigned 
has just harvested 188 bushels of potatoes 
from three-quarters of an acre of land, 
raised on commercial fertilizer without 
the assistance of barn-yard manure. The 
kinds were Burbank and Colebrook. The 
tubers were of good size, smooth and 
clean, and no signs of rot. I found them 
in great demand and sold them for one 
dollar per bushel. For the benefit of 
farmers I will state how I prepared the 
ground. I took apiece that I had fodder 
corn on last season. I had no weeds nor 
sods to contend with, plowed the ground, 
harrowed and planted all the same week. 
After plowing and harrowing I furrowed 
out deep, strewed one-half ton of the E. 
Frank Coe Fertilizer in the drill, then 
took the horse and cultivator (with three 
teeth) and cultivated in the fertilizer, 
then planted the potatoes, one eye in 
each piece, fifteen inches apart, covered 
one inch deep with hand hoe, then 
strewed five hundred pounds of the above | 
fertilizer on top, then took the horse and 
a light spiked tooth harrow and harrowed 
the ground until smooth, with the above 
results. I say to you, farmers of Maine, 
do the same next year, and we shall 
never have such a scarcity of potatoes 
again. If any one can beat this yield, I 
would like to hear from him through the 
Maine Farmer. 

W. S. LARRABEE. 

Auburn, Oct. 5, 1897. | 

Waste. 

One of the important things about 
good farming that most of us have to 
learn, is to avoid waste. We pay taxes 
on land that we do not farm; we only 
half cultivate our fields, and so waste 
both land and labor; we leave a large 
percentage of the crop in the field; we 
waste time and capital raising inferior 
animals; we waste money in buying 
what we should raise ourselves; we 
waste energy in trying to do more than 
any one man can do right; we waste op- 
portunities to improve our condition, by 
staying away from institutes and by ne- | 
glecting to read papers; we waste—in a. 
thousand and one ways, and then we are 
ready tosay that;‘‘farming doesn’t pay.” 
And it is no wonder. So writes a farmer 
after many years’ experience. If written 
by any one else it would be considered 








rank injustice. 


The at crop probably | ag 


WHAT CAN THE FARMER DO TO BETTER 
HIS LONDITION? 


[Paper by C. D. Simpson, read before Chris- 
tian County Farmers’ Institute, Taylorville, 
ill., February 17. 1897.) 


In these days of low prices for almost 
all products of the farm, it requires more 
wisdom than in former days to make 
both ends meet, and to keep the farm 
buildings, fences and machinery in good 
repair, 1 am sorry to say that during 
the last two or three years myself and 
the majority of my neighbors have not 
done much in the way of fencing or 
building, but we are hopeful that some 
time we will get better prices, which will 
enable us to spend more in this direc- 
tion. The question of fencing is one of 
great importance to every farmer. Every 
foot of land on the farm should be en- 
closed by a good, plain eleven-wire fence. 
Much grain and roughness in cultivated 
fields in fall and winter can be saved by 
the horses, cattle, sheep and hogs if the 
fields are enclosed by a good fence, and 
this is where a great big profit comes in, 
especially when we keep the best of 
stock to consume the grain raised on the 
farm. 

I have never known a farmer to accum- 
ulate wealth who made a practice of 
hauling the principal part of his hay, 
corn, oats and wheat to market; but I 
have known men to get rich by keeping 
pure-bred stock and feeding all the grain 
they raised. -In our grandfather’s day 
we could have got along with scrub 
stock and very little fence, and yet 
accumulated considerable property; but, 
alas, the days of free whiskey, hard cider 
and free range have gone, never more to 
return. In those times land in Christian 
County could be purchased for $1.25 per 
acre. A young man had only to work 
for some one a little over ten months, at 
$12 per month, to get enough land. But, 
of course, there were plenty of opportun- 
ities also to go in debt. The latter 
opportunities seem as good to-day as 
they were then. I know some very good 
farmers who have lost good farms by 
trying to help runa corner on wheat, 
corn or oats on the Chicago Board 
of Trade. Now the opportunities to 
accumulate possessions are not equal to 
those of earlier days. Our young far- 
mers have got to travel a different trail 
in order to reach the gateway to success, 
and to say: ‘‘What was good enough for 
dad is good enough for me,” will never 
do, if we would succeed in this day and 


6. 

Now, as to live stock: Keep the best of 
pure-bred horses, cattle, sheep, hogs and 
poultry. You will find a great deal more 
profit in a few good ones, well kept, 
than in many scrubs half kept. In going 
into the fine stock business—go slow. 
Many bring ruin by attempting to jump 
into fame and fortune all at once. Mod- 
eration is the only true course. We 
sbould first learn which families or 
strains are the best, for there is quite a 
difference between animals of the same 
breed. We should read two or three 
good live stock papers. Then, again, if 
there is not considerable pleasure for you 
in raising a good colt, calf, lamb or pig 
you had better quit, for you won’t make 
any great succéss at it. Now, there isa 
great deal more discontent among far- 
mers than thers should be. The good 
times following the war, bred the spirit 
of speculation and the desire for better 
conditions. A great many imagine that 
the flush period can be brought back 
again by legislation, and are ready to 
vote for anything which means tempo- 
rary boom. But sensible men never ex- 
pect to get war prices for their products 
again. Legislation is, at its best, a slow 
and gradual agent of prosperity. 

We should be educated in the line of 
general intelligence. Go in debt only in 
increasing property, leave risky specula- 
tion severely alone, and if the old home 
should look a little old fashioned and 
weather beaten, don’t go and borrow 
three or four thousand dollars to builda 
new one, simply because Smith or Jones 
did, but wait until the farm raises the 
cash. When prices for grain are low we 
must convert it into meats, and when 
other countries shut American meat 
from their markets, we must use all the 
powers of our Government to remove the 
obstructions. The average farmer should 
raise more fruit. By so doing he would 
have less doctor bills to pay, providing 
he would consume plenty of it. I know 
quite a number of young married men 
who were born.and raised in this county 
on farms who are raising families now 
who have never seen the inside of a 
county or state fair ground in their lives. 
“They never have time to go.” Of 
course, they raise scrub stock, and hardly 
know one breed from another. They 
are always hard up for cash, and I feel 
sorrow for them. 

More of the farms should be sowed in 
grass. There are less horses, cattle, 
sheep and hogs in this county to-day 
than there have been for many years. 
The up-to-date farmer has something to 
sell every two or three months in the 
year, and he most always has a bank 
account. The longer I live the more I 
find I have to learn, in order to keep 
abreast of the times. Just so with the 
average farmer; he has much yet to 
learn. We still have farmers who plant 
their potatoes by the moon, butcher their 
hogs by the moon, and use the moon for 
many other purposes. As a general rule 
they are 40 or 50 years behind the times. 





The average farmer does not study the | 
breeding or mating of his animals, and | 
that is why there is so much difference | 
in the range of prices at the principal 
markets. The Shorthorn is crossed with | 
the Jersey; the draft horse with the| 
trotter; the Cotswold with the Oxford; 
the Poland-China with the Red hog, ete. | 
and the fellows who do this wonder why 
their stuff doesn’t command better prices. 
This cross breeding must cease. Don’t | 
try to keep too much stock, but keep it | 
well. 


USE AND ABUSE OF FACULTIES. 


At one of our exhibitions this season 
we found one sample of butter with a} 
pronounced cheese When the 
time came to examine the same the flavor 
confirmed the smell. It was clear, dis- 
tinct and not to be mistaken. Standing 
near was a lady who was interested as an 
exhibitor, and as we hesitated over this 
lot she made the remark “I know good 
butter when I see it and you cannot de- 
ceive me.”’ Turning to her the request 
was made that she sample that butter 
and tell by smell and taste what was its 
quality. No hint was given as to what 
others found. Smelling and tasting she 
then said: “Ido not like it, but I can’t 
tell why.”” Weinsisted on a reason for 
her opinion, which was sound, but 
though she had made butter for years 
she could not tell what was wrong. As 
soon as the cause was named she recog- 
nized it at once, and was surprised that 
she had not detected it earlier. It seems 
strange that persons who can detect off 
conditions and flavors, fail utterly to 
school themselves to classify the same 
and so trace back to, and correct, the 
cause. 

A little close attention to odors and 
flavors would quickly educate one to de- 
cide, and when once an insight is ob- 
tained the whole problem is open. Barn 
odors will then be abolished as well as 
others equally objectionable. 

We know of no one step promising so 
much to the butter maker for a little 


odor, 


-painstaking discrimination as this power 


to trace odors and tastes to their origin 
and control the same. 

Let us use our faculties more and gain 
dollars thereby. 





THE BEST SEPARATOR. 


The Pennsylvania station has recently 
been making comparative tests of sev- 
eral of the leading separators and has 
embodied the results in bulletin No. 38. 
from which the following summary is 
taken: 

1, These trials show very little, if any 
difference in completeness of skimming 
and the total amount of fat recovered in 
the cream, between the different makes 
of separators used in the test. 

2. With one exception, all the sepa- 
rators fulfilled the claims of their man- 
ufacturers as to capacity and efliciency 
of skimming. 

3. All the separators used in the trial 
did satisfactory work under a far wider 
range of conditions than is recommended 
by the manufacturers. 

4, Considerable difference seemed to 
exist between the various separators as 
to substantialness and durability. 

5. That there is a wide difference in 
the ease with which the various separa- 
tors were operated. 

6. That the cheaper and newer ma- 
chines did as efficient work in these 
trials as the older and more expensive 
ones. 

7. That there is no difference in the 
quality of cream delivered by the vari- 
ous machines. 

8. That there is no difference in the 
churnability of cream from the separa- 
tors used in these tests. 

9. That these trials would seem to in- 
dicate that the choice of a hand separa- 
tor should be influenced very largely by 
its first cost and its apparent durability. 





Much from Little. 

George M. Powell, of Newfield, N. J., 
has been experimenting to prove that 
many poor people in crowded lots in 
cities might produce fresh vegetables for 
their table. He dug a hole 18 inches 
square and a foot deep, and into this put 
half a bushel of manure and mixed in 
the top soil. Here he planted a tomato 
plant in bloom, a spadeful of dirt being 
taken up with the plant. Then the soil 
from the bottom of the hole was put in 
a circular ridge about the plant, so that 
the plant stood in a shallow earthern 
cup. Intothiscup kitchen slops were 
poured daily. The vine was fastened to 
a wall asitgrew. This one plant grew 
more than 100 feet of vine, supplied 
more tomatoes than the average garden, 
and yielded an abundance of fruit two 
months after tomatoes had disappeared 
from surrounding gardens. He claims 
that a box or a barrel of earth on a roof 
will supply a family with cucumber, 


squash, melons, etc.— National Stock- 
man. 





An exchange truly says ‘‘there is little 
use trying to reform poor farmers by 
writing them up, for they are the kind 
that never read a paper.’’ Then let us 
try to encourage those who do not read 
to do better farming, so that their ex- 
ample will be a standing reproach to the 
other sort. They can read an example, 
and that is about the only way to reach 
them. 


BEEFY NOTES. 





—The principal difference in the con- 
formation of the ideal beef animal, as ex- 
emplified in the best specimens of the 
leading beef breeds as compared with 
tLe scrub or even the dairy breeds, is the 
broad, straight, thickly-fleshed back, 
level quarters and well-sprung and well- 
covered ribs of the former; while the 
latter, being designed for a different pur- 
pose, that of milk production specially, 
is narrow on top and wide below, giving 
room for a large udder and the capacity 
to work up large quantities of bulky 
food. The same form for the most part 
also goes with the scrub, and no matter 
how well he may be fed or how fully de- 
veloped he may be, his weight, instead 
of being on his back, loin and ribs, will 
be in his lower parts and in the loose 
tallow inside of him. This being the 
case, we need not wonder that the price 
of beef cattle ranges from three to five 
cents a pound, live weight, on the mar- 
ket, when so large a proportion of the 
dressed beef of ordinary cattle will only 
bring from four to five cents a pound 
wholesale. 1s it not surprising in the 
light of facts so patent as these that so 
many farmers seem to be content to raise 
and feed cattle which are only calculated 
to bring second or third-class prices, and 
which in order to make them salable at 
all will consume more good feed than 
better bred animals will, and which 
make such a very unsatisfactory return 
for what they eat as compared with 
what the better class will realize? The 
prices at which pure-bred bulls can be 
obtained leave no excuse for the use of 
low-grade sires, and a bull with a little 
extra feed will sell for beef after two or 
three years’ service in the herd for 
nearly if not quite his first cost. 





—It is a mighty poor plan to keep 
stock upon priced land, 
Maine farmers cannot afford to grow 
serub beef. 


scrub high 


meat comes from the 
center of the animal. The best steak is 
in the center of the loin, the best chops 
from the center of the loins of the lamb, 
and itis the same with veal or pork. 
The muscles covcentrate in the hips and 
shoulders and spread out from those 
points; there being fewer in the center, 
the meat in that portion of the animal is 
more tender. 


—A most tender 


EXPERTS DIFFER. 

At the auction sale of stock purchased 
by the New Brunswick government for 
distribution among the farmers of the 
Province, an address was given by Dr. 
McCrea, one of the best Dominion author- 
ities on diseases of animals. Speaking 
of tuberculosis he said that “it was a di- 
sease which not only attacked mankind 
but nearly every living creature.” He 
contended that it was a contagious di- 
sease but not hereditary. The chief 
cause of its existence among cattle was 
dark filthy stables and carelessness on 
the part of consumptive people. What 
was wanted was plenty of sunlight under 
which the germs could not live more 
than afew hours. Dr. McCrea gave it 
as his opinion that milk from a cow suf- 
fering from tuberculosis was not in- 
jurious unless the cow’s udder was af- 
fected by the illness. 





Two Acres Enough in Belgium. 

What many an American farmer fails to 
do on 100 acres, the thrifty Hollander in 
Belgium easily does on two acres; name- 
ly, support a large family and lay by 
something forarainy day. He does it 
by making the most of every inch, by 
heavy manuring, allowing no waste 
places. His two acres is surrounded by 
a ditch of running water. The typical 
two-acre Belgium farm will contain a 
patch of wheat or rye and another of 
barley; another fair portion grows pota- 
tees. A row of cabbages grows all around 
on the sloping sides of the ditches with 
a row of onions just outside, leaving 
bare walking room between them and 
the grain. The shade trees round the 
house are pear trees. Every foot of land 
is made to produce. He keeps pigs and 
chickens. We refer to this as illustrating 
the possibilities of land production. In 
Belgium 6,000,000 people, chiefly farm- 
ers, live on a piece of land the size of 
the State of Maryland. They furnish an 
object lesson on successful intensive 
farming. 





Increase Food Gradually. 

It is far. from wise to rush concentrated 
grain foods into cattle with the expecta- 
tion that in that way they can be quickly 
fattened. If such a course should be 
adopted much of the grain food fed 
would be wasted, and the danger is 
imminent that the steers will get off 
their feed at least to some extent. In 
the line of fodder they should have all 
they want at all times; but with grain, 
for a week or two at first, they should 
be fed with much discrimination. If 
corn is the sole grain food, which it 
should seldom or never be, the danger is 
all the greater. But, of course, when 
wheat bran is used freely in the early 
stages of the fattening period they may 
be fed with no little freedom, even at 
the beginning. 





Can't the acres be made less without 
decreasing the number of bushels? If 
possible, it would solve some weighty 





problems. 
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SWINE. 


The health of the sow and the growth 
of her pigs will depend very much upon 
the treatment given at the time of far- 
rowing. 











The brood sows at least should have 
the run of a good clover pasture as it is 
never advisable to confine them to a dry 
grain diet when it can well be avoided. 





A sow kept for a breeder should 
always be made so tame when young as 
to be easily handled at any time that it 
may be necessary. 





Wheat middlings made into a slop 
with milk make a good milk producing 
food for a sow that is milking a litter of 


pigs. 





The aim in keeping stock should be to 
secure the largest and most rapid gain 
in the shortest time; this is true es- 
pecially with hogs. 





If there is any animal about the farm 
that enjoys unrestrained liberty it is the 
fall pig. And we make it a rule to 
bumor him as much as possible. Some- 
times we allow these pigs to gather the 
shattered corn where the corn piles were 
onthe young wheat, but for this care 
must be exercised not to let them go on 
the field when it is muddy. And they 
will bear watching for fear they com- 
mence rooting. If the pig gets out of 
his place we do not trouble him if he is 
getting something to eat that he relishes, 
and will not do any damage. We know 
he will give a good return for all these 
things. The pig likes exercise and will 
do no mischief, except through the care- 
lessness of the owner. 





MAKING HOGS PROFITABLE. 


The hog will eat so much refuse food 
that no other farm stock will touch that 
some can be kept on the farm with 
profit. This food is neither wholesome 
nor nutritious. The hog has a small 
stomach, but very strong digestive pow- 
ers, and can make more out of concen- 
trated food than any other kind of stock. 
But a suitable variety in the ration is ex- 
tremely important. The chief fault in 
most corn feeding is that the ration is 
too exclusively carbonaceous. This is 
especially true whenever large numbers of 
hogs are to be fed. No food can be pro 
cured in large amounts so easily and so 
cheaply as corn. Western farmers have, 
however, found that this exclusive corn 
feeding results in disease. The animals’ 
digestive organs become _ clogged. 
Whenever this is the case the blood is 
soon filled with poisons from matter 
which remains in and clogs the stom- 
ach, instead of being digested and quickly 
evacuated, as food should be. 

It is a common mistake to suppose 
that hogs have naturally strong diges- 
tion. If properly fed so as to exercise 
the digestive organs without overwork- 
ing them, the hog will in time acquire 
the ability to digest large amounts of 
concentrated food. But at first the 
young pig can eat very little. Nature 
provides for this, for with even a moder- 
ate litter of pigs the amount of milk 
which the best sow can give is very 
small for each one. Hence the young 
pig suckles often, and as the sow’s milk 
is very easily digested the small amount 
obtained is quickly turned into blood, 
and its waste is evacuated. By the time 
a pig is two weeks old, or oven earlier, it 
will want additional food. The very 
best is milk of the cow. Usually skim 
milk is given, which is even better for 
making frame than is the milk from its 
dam. Ifskim milk cannot be got, mix 
some oat meal or wheat middlings with 
water enough to partially cook it. Only 
for young pigs, however, should this 
food be cooked, and for them only be- 
cause the cooking adds to the digestibil- 
ity of foods, and thus aids the pig’s 

weaker digestion. As the pig grows in- 
to a hog, it will grow and fatten faster 
on grain that is uncooked. The pig then 
will be temptod to eat more, and the ex- 
pansion of food in its stomach causes 
the pig to lie down and sleep while the 
process of digestion is going on. 

Only after the pig has been accus- 
tomed to eating and digesting other food 
can corn be safely given. For the final 
fattening of the hog, corn is probably the 
very best food, putting on flesh, or rather 
fat, faster and more cheaply than on any 
other food. But corn fora young pig, or 
corn meal, will stunt its growth so that 
no after good feeding can be profitable. 
This is why the spring pig is everywhere 
regarded as more profitable than the 
late summer or fall pig. The latter 
comes to its corn diet too young, and be- 
fore its digestive organs have had the 
exercise in digesting other food. This 
explains why the old practice of nearly 
starving pigs through the summer, and 
then changing suddenly to a diet of all 
the hard corn they can eat, is never a 
success. It is far better to feed with 
easily digestible food a few weeks before 
putting hogs on corn. Better still it is 
to keep the young pig growing so that it 
always has enough to eat. Then it will 
grow a large frame, and this will enable 
it to eat and digest a larger amount of 
corn when the proper time for corn feed- 
ing comes. 

We believe that more eastern farmers 
can make their farms profitable by de- 
voting a good portion of their capital to 
hog growing, at the same time growing 
most of the feed required. This need 
not interfere with other farming, or even 
with gardening. It may be made help- 
ful to either. The hog does not make a 
large amount of manure, because it is its 
habit to put most of the food it eats on 
its body in flesh or fat. But wherever 
farm crops, fruit or vegetables are large- 
ly grown much must waste unless there 
are hogs to eat it. A great part of the 
hogs’ living will thus be got from refuse 
yet wholesome matter. 








It is a common occurrence for chidren 
to get beans, grains of corn and other 
foreign substances up their noses. This 
simple remedy is worth remembering: 
Get the child to open its mouth, apply 
your mouth over it and blow hard. The 
offending substance will be expelled 
from its nose. 


onies should be carefully examined to 
make sure that all queens have been 
clipped, if clipping is practiced, and see 
if there is a sufficient amount of honey 
in the hives to last them all winter and 
well into the spring, or not less than 20 
pounds. 
fortable quarters they will consume very 
little during the winter, but after they 
are placed on the summer stand and 
brood rearing begins, look sharp that 
they don’t run out of “breadstuff.”” The 
brood are voracious eaters. 


ter combs filled with honey, and to do 
this I remove the center frames, which 
will be nearly empty, and put in their 
place the outside frames of honey, and 
then crowd in a cushion on each side 
next to the wall and cover with a strong 
cloth; a piece of a partly worn grain sack 
is preferable to anything I have ever 
used. Then set an empty super on the 
hive and make a cushion of chaff or saw- 
dust large enough to fill the super half 
full, tuck it down snug at the corners 
and put on the board cover, to contract 
the entrance one-half or more. 
should be done the last of September, or 
soon after the fall honey flow ceases. I 
sometimes bank the hive with sawdust 
several inches on three sides, and some- 
times I wish I had not when I come to 
pry them up preparatory to moving them 
down cellar, and everything is frozen 
solid, nevertheless it is a good plan. 


If you want to 
Earn Money 
for Christmas 


You can do it by, 
being a representative of 
Tue Lapies’ Home JourRNAL. 
You need not go away 
from home to earn the 


money, either. The plan 
is simple: the work pleas- 
ant and dignified. We 
ask little of you: we will 
pay liberally. 





The Curtis P 1g Company, Ph 











BEEFY NOTES. 


PREPARING FOR WINTER. 
All col- 








This work is now in order. 


If they are provided with com- 


llike to crowd the bees to the cen- 


This 


Now, if there is enough honey in the 
hive, your colony is ready to carry down 
cellar when the time comes, but if there 
is less than 20 pounds they should be 
fed. There are many ways of feeding, 
and a good way is to fill a quart fruit jar 
nearly full of granulated sugar, then fill 
with cold water and lay over it four or 
five thicknesses of old cotton cloth; turn 
a plate over and invert the jar, plate and 
all; add a second super to the hive, make 
an opening at one side of the cushion so 
the bees can come up with the super and 
place the jar inside. The sweetened 
water will soak through the cloth and 
the bees will take it up. When they 
have taken all the water add more. By 
feeding in this way there is no danger of 
starting robbing. 

It is a good plan to feed weak colonies 
every night as soon as the honey flow is 
over, to stimulate them and keep the 
queen laying as late as possible. The 
more young bees there are in the hive 
for winter the better the prospect for 
successful wintering. However, when 
feeding to stimulate weak colonies, only 
a little should be given at a time, and if 
the hive is tight at the bottom the feed 
can be poured in at the entrance, half a 
cupful at a time. 


DAIRY GLOBULES. 


BE YE CLEAN! 














Lack of cleanliness from the stable to 
the butter tub, is the cause of nine. 
tenths of the poor butter. Downright 
ignorance of what constitutes necessary 
cleanliness, is the reason so much of it 
exists. The rasty milker comes from 
having a nasty stable, and the nasty 
stable comes because the farmer that 
owns it and keeps it with all its reeking 
filth, does not know any better. In a 
few instances, it may result from his | f 
laziness, but farmers as a rule are not 
lazy. They may be mentally indolent, 
may hate to read and think, and study, 
and thus dig out the good ideas that 
shall turn them to success. But nasti- 
ness, in most cases, is the result of ig- 
norance. Now thisis a place where a 
man cannot afford to be ignorant. Ig- 
norance will cost him a hundred times 
more than knowledge. Not long since, 
there came to a neighboring creamery, 
a patron who had been turned away 
from three other creameries, because of 
the dirty, unfit character of his milk. In 
the winter, especially, chunks of manure 
would be found at the bottom of his 
milk can. He did not stay long at this 
last creamery. No decent set of patrons 
could afford to mix such milk as he 
brought, with theirs, and thus lose from 
one to two cents a pound on their butter, 
because of its rank flavor. That man 
was ignorant, and bull-headed besides, 
He honestly thought that all this talk 
about extra care to get clean milk, was 
all nonsense. He was not willing to 
learn anything from any one of the four 
creameries he took milk to, and he lost 
hundreds of dollars in the end, because 
of his ignorance. What is that but the 
folly of ignorance? There are so many 
of this class, that it amounts to a very 
serious loss. They are found more or 
less abundantly in every creamery or 
cheese factory association in the land. 
They are found as private dairymen, 
taking butter to the country store and 
selling it as poor grease. They lose lots 
of money just because they refuse to 
know the truth. It will not do for a 


‘|“T was wondering what I should say 


farmer to keep cows in these days, and 
not keep up to the front rank in the best 
knowledge he can get. But it would 
seem as if it should not need dairy 
papers nor dairy booke, to teach a man 
the value of strict cleanliness every- 
where—in stabling the cow, in milking, 
indeed in everything that has to do with 
milk.—Hoard’s Dairyman. 





John Sherman’s First Meeting with Lincoln. 
Secretary Sherman says he will never 
forget his first meeting with the presi- 
dent. It was shortly after Lincoln’s in- 
auguration, and he attended a public re- 
ception, fell into line, and waited an hour 
or two for a chance to shake hands with 
the great emancipator. 

‘During this time,’’ says Mr. Sherman, 


and what Lincoln would do when we 
met. At last it came my turn to be pre- 
sented. Lincoln looked at me a moment, 
extended his hand, and said: 

“You’re a pretty tall fellow, aren’t 
you? Stand up here with me, back to 
back, and let’s see which is the taller.” 
“In another moment I was standing 
back to back with the greatest man of 
his age. Naturally, I was quite abashed 
by this unexpected evidence of demo- 
cracy. 

‘* *You’re from the West, aren’t you?’ 
inquired Lincoln. 

‘* ‘My home is in Ohio,’ I replied. 

“T thought so,’ he said, ‘that’s the 
kind of men they raise out there.’ "— 
Chicago Times-Herald. 





Women Need not be Discouraged. 

The nervous tension under which most 
of our women constantly live, affects the 
female organism seriously. Heavy 
household burdens, social gayeties, work 
in some commercial establishment, any 
of these duties seem impossible to women 
who are ill, and yet they keep up for a 
time under pressure of the demands 
upon them. When they do break down, 
the advice and treatment they receive 
from their family physician don’t go to 
the root of the trouble and they get no 
better. They are discouraged, worn out, 
tired of life. The great specialist in 
women’s diseases, Dr. Greene, of Nerv- 
ura fame, 34 Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass., has shown thousands of women 
who thought themselves hopeless in- 
valids, the way to health. His office is 
open to all women for free consultation 
and advice, or if you will write him 
about your case, he will advise you by 
mail absolutely free of all cost, and con- 
fidentially. The glorious remedies dis- 
covered by this profound physician are an 
invaluable boon to women. It costs 
nothing to be put on the road to health, 
and all ailing women should write Dr. 
Greene at once. 





The New Ten. 
Matrimony has ten commandments. 
These were studied out by Theodore 
Parker shortly before the day of his wed- 
ding. They took the form of ten beauti- 
ful resolutions, which he inscribed in 
his journal. They are as follows: 
1. Never, except for the best reasons, 
to oppose my wife’s will. 
2. To discharge all] duties for her sake 
freely. 
3. Never to scold., 
4, Never to look cross at her. 
5. Never to worry her with commands. 
6. To promote her piety. 
7. To bear her burdens. 
8. To overlook her foibles. 
9. To save, cherish and forever defend 


10. To remember her always in my 
prayers. Thus, God willing, we shall 
be blessed. 





Reflections of a Bachelor. 
A girl can fall in love whenever she 
has the time. 
Every woman either marries a man to 
reform him or reforms a man to marry 
him. 

A girl never thinks electricity is very 
wonderful after she has once kissed a 
man in the dark. 

Probably if Adam hadn’t warned her 
against the snake, Eve wouldn’t have 
had anything to do with him. 

The last man that Dante interviewed 
down below was the man who invented 
a swing shelf to put things on down 
cellar. 

After a man has succeeded in flirting 
with a girl, he wonders how he could 
ever have wondered whether she would 
do it. 





Deafness Cannot be Cured 


by local applications, as they cannot reac 

the diseased portion of the ear. There is onl only 
one way to cure deafness, and that is b — 

stitutional remedies. Deafness is ca 

inflamed condition of the mucous lining o! the 

Eustachian Tube. When as tube is in- 





can 
ed to its normal condition, ww will 
stroyed forever; nine cases ten are 
ca y catarrh, which is nothing but an in- 
flamed condition of the mucous surface. 


Oe CHENEY & Co., Toledo, 0 
(FrSold by Druggists, 7 


The Real Insult, 

“Do L understand vou to say, prisoner, 
that you knocked him down because he 
called you a dirty liar?” 

“Yes, your Honor. I couldn't stand 
it. Ifthere is one thing I have always 
prided myself on more than anything 
else it is my cleanliness.” 








Everybody Had Fun. 

Grigson—It was great fun sitting 
there and passing remarks upon the 
people as they came in. 

Sarton—Ah, bat talking of fun, you 
should have heard the remarks of some 
of the people after you went out.—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 





Women as Thieves. 

ladies the biggest thieves in 
Because they steel their 

bone their stays, crib their 

hook their dresses.—Golden 


Why are 
existence? 
petticoats, 
babies and 
Penny. 

“What is an erent” asked the 
teacher. The class seemed to be 
posed, but a little girl held out her hand 
eagerly: “Please, ivs what a hen lays 
her eggs on.”’ Bewilderment followed, 
but the mite was justified by the lesson 
book, in which was written: “The hen 
lays two hundred eggs @ year on an 
average.”’ 





—Spriggs—Hello, old man, I’m aw- 
fully glad to see you out again. I heard 
the doctors gave you up. 

Bowles—Yes; I guess I'd have died if 








*| those who care for the high-spiced liter- 


can! numbered “Alice in Wonderland,” the 


HOW THE BEGGAR TAUGHT THE KING. 


One day a king in irritated mood 

Grew angry at his minister of state 
And spoke and acted in a way quite rude 
And not at all becoming one so great. 


The minister was vexed, yet was afraid 

To vent his passion on the ill bred king, 
But afterward, to ease his mind, he made 
His secretary wroth at some sharp fling. 


The secretary cooled his temper by 

Berating one who served about the house, 
The servant, angered, dared not make reply, 
And took the scolding quiet as a mouse, 


But raved and swore a moment later when 
He found a beggar at the palace gate. 

“Be off,” he cried, “and don’t you dare again 
Come here or you will meet a sorry fate!” 


The beggar smiled, but not an angry smile— 

A smile transfiguring his careworn face. 

The servant, softened, stood and mused 
awhile, 

And marveled at the man’s forgiving grace. 


When next the secretary sharply spoke, 

The servant met him in a better mood, 

And in the secretary’s breast awoke 

The consciousness that he was harsh and 
rude. 


And so in turn he answered pleasantly 
When next the minister indulged a sneer. 
The minister was quick his fault to see, 
And frankly owned it, like a noble peer. 


And when the king, sour tempered and still 
vexed, 

Rebuked once more his minister of state, 

The latter’s unoffended mien perplexed 

And sobered off the royal potentate. 


He thanked the statesman for the lesson 
taught 

And vowed that it should last him for 
awhile. 

But neither king nor statesman eyer thought 

They’d learned their lesson through a beg- 
gar’s smile. 

—James R. Perry in Independent. 





GOOD READING. 


Tact isa gift; it is likewise a grace. 
As agift, it may or may not have fallen to 
our share; as a grace, we are bound 
either to possess it or to acquire it. 
* 7 * 

Aman should never be ashamed to 
own that he has been in the wrong, 
which is but saying, in other words, that 
he is wiser to-day than he was yesterday. 
7 . * 

Men carry their minds as for the most 
part they carry their watches, content to 
be ignorant of the constitution and ac- 
tion within, and attentivé only to the 
little interior circle of things to which 
the passions, life indexes, are pointing. 
It is surprising to see how little self 
knowledge a person, not watchfully ob- 
servant of himself, may have gained in 
the whole course of an active or even 


inquisitive life. 
7 * * 


The Rev. Sam Jones is clearly not a 
safe man to correct. "An exchange re- 
lates that he was preaching not long ago, 
on the proper method of raising children, 
when a Kentuckian interrupted him 
with, ‘We raise horses and bring up 
children.”” ‘‘Yes’’ retorted Sam, “you 
raise horses worth $50,000 apiece and 
bring up children worth about $3 a 
head.” 


* ~ + 
Life is made up of little things. He 
who travels over a continent must go 
step by step. He who writes a book 
must do it word by word; he who learns 
ascience must master it fact by fact, 
and principle. The happiness of life is 
made up of little courtesies, little kind- 
nesses; pleasant words, loving smiles, 
and good deeds. Onein a million once 
in his life-time may do an heroic action, 
but the little things which make up our 


life come every hour and every day. 
* * * 


“TI wish somebody would make a list 
of the ten best books to read to convales- 
cents with a sense of humor,” saida 
grumbler who had been turning over a 
lot of books in the vain hope of finding 
stories light, short, amusing, or at least 
not doleful, gloomy and oppressive. It 
is curious to try for such volumes in re- 
cent literature. There are plenty of 
short stories, novelettes and novels, 
which lead the reader on from woe to 
woe, from one gloomy crisis to another, 
but itis not so easy to get hold of the 
kind of book that is refreshing to the 
spirits of a person who has been ill, and 
while getting well craves a reasonable 
portion of the beartiness and sweetness 
and gayety of life which are after all the 
natural companions of health. The 
great poets, the true seers, have always 
served up p/entiful portions of cheer, for 
they know that happiness is more nor- 
mal than woe, and that content is fully 

as large a part of our human heritage 
as gloom. But everybody does not care 
for poetry, whether in sickness or in 
health. A list made by one convalescent 
may be considered somewhat simple by 


ature, but the books, old and new, are 
certainly readable and companionable 
volumes. This list made by a person of 
mature years and unspoiled sensibilities 


‘Arabella and Araminta Stories,”’ ‘‘Cran- 
ford,” “Pride and Prejudice,”’ ‘*A Mar- 
riage at Sea,” “In Simpkinsville,”’ ‘‘Van- 
ity Fair,”’ ‘‘South Sea Idylls,” ‘A Native 
of Winby” and the Book of Psalms! 


Precepts of Experience. 
**He,”’ sobbed the verdant bride, ‘‘does 
not love me any more.’ 
“You are lucky,’ said the seasoned 
matron, “if he does not love you any 
less.”’ 








Hawkins—“'I won’t let achurch sexton 
have charge of our wedding.” 

Miss Bliss—‘*‘Why?” 

Hawkins—‘‘When Tompkins married 
Miss Bronson, the notice of the wedding 
began: ‘Suddenly, on the 10th instant.’ ”’ 
—RHarlem Life. 





‘petite by the ante-prandial cocktail, the 


In the shape ot 
a postal card to 
EASTMAN 
BROS. & 
BANCROFT 
Portland, Me., 
will bring you by return mail, 
samples of or information about 
on ges in their immense 


It’s a 
Quick— Easy — Safe — Cheap 
way to buy Dry Goods. 


This firm have a thirty- 
years’ reputation for honest 
dealing. They keep Dry and 
Fancy Goods of every sort and 
Men’s and Women’s Furnish- 
ings. Dress Goods and Silks 
are two leading departments. 


39c=-$2.00. 


Fancy Silks for Waists. Those 
are the price limits of a new lot 
we’ve just received. 

New Roman Stripes, new Plaid 
effects. Plain Taffetas and 
Changeable Taffetas in beauti- 
ful designs. 

SEND FOR S4MPLES. 


Black Satin Duchesse. A dol- 
lar and a half is a small price for 
it. Made expressly for us—heavy, 
lustrous, absolutely pure dye, 
wear guaranteed. It is 24 in. 


wide. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE. 


EASTMAN BROS. & BANCROFT 


PORTLAND, ME. 











APPETITE AND REQUIREMENT. 


Another error to be noted, and one 
which there is reason to fear is scarcely 
less common among our people and cer- 
tainly not less serious in its consequen- 
ces, consists in the excessive quantity of 
food consumed. To the lay mind noth- 
ing seems to augur so strongly in favor 
of robust health as.a hearty appetite. 
Furthermore, there would seem to bea 
strong conviction in the public mind, 
sanctified by tradition from time almost 
immemorial, that the more a map eats 
the better he is. The quantity of food 
that many people naturally eat is very 
large as compared with their actual 
physiological requirements; add to this 
the many tempting forms in which food 
is presented to the palate by our modern 
culinary arts, the sharpening of the ap- 


stimulus afforded the appetite by a bottle 
of good wine, and the result is often the 
consumption of an amount of food that 
simply overwhelms the assimilative or- 
gans. Such indulgence, if unrestricted 
and habitual, taxes both the assimilative 
and the excretory organs to their highest 
capacity, especially when coupled with 
sedentary life,and moreover it lends an 
additional impetus to the evils springing 
from the use of improper quality of 
food, which have already been consid- 
ered. The human elaborating and ex- 
cretory mechanism was evidently ad- 
justed for ordinary wear and tear to an 
average limited period of about seventy 
years. Under forty per cent of extra 
work we must naturally expect impair- 
ment or breakdown of the mechanism 
much earlier. It should, therefore, ex- 
cite no special surprise that so large a 
proportion of our well-to do people die 
from Bright’s disease, heart failure and 
allied diseases at fifty or fifty-five, who 
should, and under properly regulated 
lives and habits would, have attained 
the natural ages of seventy or over. Par- 
adoxical though it may seem, such peo- 
ple usually spring from exceptionally 
healthy stock, and often point with 
pride to the’ fact that their immediate 
ancestors lived to advanced ages of 
eighty years or more. This paradox, 
however, is more apparent than real, for 
investigation will usually reveal the fact 
that, for the most part, the parents in 
such cases were people of more simple 
habits, such as corresponded with New 
England life seventy-five or a hundred 
years ago. The truth is that the well- 
to-do man of to-day lives in a faster age 
than that of his father and grandfather; 
he meets with greater opportunities and 
possibilities, and therefore greater stim- 
ulus to all his energies; he more easily 
acquires pecuniary resources, and in 
larger amounts, and therefore, he pos- 
sesses greater luxuries of domestic life. 
With these come greater temptations to 
excess. While he has often inherited a 
splendid constitution from his ancestors, 
unlike them he has run his physical 
mechanism at a breakdown rate, and it 
must of necessity mvure quickly wear 
out.—From “Popular Errors in Living,” 
by Charles W. Purdy, M. D., in North 
Americun Review. 





They Knew Ma. 

The train had stepped for a few min- 
utes at a station out on the plains, and 
two or three barefooted little boys and 
girls had their backs against the depot 
and their fingers in their mouths, while 
they stared at the passengers. 

Suddenly a boy of about 10 years 
dashed round a corner of the station and 
called to his brother and sister: 

“You, Joey! Ma says if you and Mag- 
gie don’t come right straight home she’ll 
—she’ll—well, I forgit what, but she'll 
do it, sure, for you know what ma is 
when she gits started. So you'd better 
git home straight off.” 

Joey and Maggie evidently knew what ! 
ma was when she “got started,”’ for they 
started homeward as fast us their bare 
little feet would carry them.—Youth’s 
Companion 

She Was Away. 

“Why, Nellie dear,” said the little girl’s 
teacher, ‘I haven’t seeu you for several 
days.” 

“Nome,” replied Nellie; ‘I’ve been on 
an exertion with mamma.”’ 





“There are three companions with 
whom you should keep on good terms; 
yonr wife, your stomach and your con- 
science.” Ignore the claims of the 
stomach and you will set your wife by 
the ears and incidentally get your con- 








they hada’t. 





KLONDIKE. 


Louis O. Chabot, of Lewiston, has re- 
ceived a letter from his brother-in-law, 
Joseph Lizotte, written Sept. 15 at Skag- 
away, Alaska, in which he described the 
existing conditions in that far off terri- 
tory. It is very interesting and with 
Mr. Chabot’s consent the letter is here- 
with published. 
Skagaway, Alaska, Sept. 15, 1897. 

My Dear Louis: I[ will write you a few 
lines to let you know I have reached that 
far off country Alaska and am in the 
best of health. . This is the strangest 
country I have ever been in and there 
are many wonderful things connected 
with this exodus north. 

I have been quite a while getting here, 
but I am now as far as I can get this 
winter. 

Six weeks ago there were only two 
huts here but now there are over a hun- 
dred, and log houses are going up in all 
directions, This is the starting place 
for those going to the gold fields over 
and through the Chilcott Pass. It is 
called 28 miles over mountains thousands 
of feet high. 

Prices are very high here. Eggs are 
50c per dozen, butter 75c per pound, 


"beef 60c per pound, milk 20c per quart, 


apples 5c each, bread 25 cents per loaf 
and everything else in like proportion; 
horse shoeing $6.00, ox shoeing $15.00. 
The man next to our camp made $135 
in trucking yesterday with one pair of 
horses. They don’t charge much for 
hauling stuff from the boats, oh no. Of 
course prices are immeasurably higher 
in the mountains, and they will be high- 
er here before winter is over. 

There are about 2,000 people camping 
here for the winter, and we will all go 
over in the spring, that is if we don’t 
freeze. The weather has been perfect so 
ar. Of course there is snow on the 
mountains but not here in the valley yet. 
I wish you could see some of the pack 
trains that leave here. Hundreds are 
going allthe time. There will surely be 
the most horrible catastrophes on the 
trail through the mountains this winter 
that bave ever been heard of, for many 
of them will starve and freeze to death. 

I was over the trail yesterday about 
six miles and counted 127 horses down 
over the embankment. They looked 
about as big as dogs from where I was. 
It was an awful sight. Some of the 
sights you see here are heartrending. 
You meet people coming back over the 
trail crying and all discouraged, selling 
their goods for what they can get and 
either staying here or going home. It is 
impossible to get over the trail, but 
people are crazy to get there before 
everything freezes up. The best way to 
get there is on the snow, but they are so 
anxious they won’t wait for that. A 
man started with 20 horses Sunday, went 
half way over and had two left. I wish 
I could describe the strange sights I see 
here. 

They say there are now over 2000 
horses scattered over the trail even as 
far as the lake. As soon as the cold 
weather starts in we will hear of people 
dying as fast as horses. It is cold up 
here in the winter with plenty of snow, 
the temperature ranging from 40° to 60° 
below zero. 

It is going to be a tough experience, 
but Iam going to stick it out if I can. 
You see there will be many people here 
in the spring and I want to get a good 
start. 


- 





Lincoln’s “Selfishness.” 
Mr. Lincoln once remarked to a fellow- 
passenger on the old-time mud-wagon 


rcoach, on the corduroy road which ante- 


dated railroads, that all men were 
prompted by selfishness in doing good 
or evil. His fellow-passenger was an- 
tagonizing his position, when they were 
passing over a corduroy bridge that 
spanned a slough. As they crossed this 
bridge and the mud wagon was shaking 
like a sucker with chills, they espied an 
old razor-backed sow on the bank of the 
slough, making a terrible noise because 
her pigs had got into the slough and 
were unable to get out, and in danger of 
drowning. As the old coach began to 
climb the hillside Mr. Lincoln called out, 
“Driver, can’t you stop just a moment?” 
The driver replied, “If the other feller 
don’t object.” The ‘‘other feller’’—who 
was no less a personage than at that 
time “Colonel” E. D. Baker, the gallant 
general who gave his life in defence of 
Old Glory at Ball’s Bluff—did not ‘‘ob- 
ject,’ when Mr. Lincoln jumped out, ran 
back to the slough, and began to lift the 
little pigs out of the mud and water, and 
place them on the bank. When he re- 
turned Colonel Baker remarked: ‘‘Now, 
Abe, where does selfishness come in on 
this little episode?’ ‘Why, bless your 
soul, Ed, that was the very essence of 
selfishness. I would have had no peace 
of mind all day had I gone on and left 
that suffering old sow worrying over 
those pigs. I did it to get peace of 
mind, don’t you see?”’ 





A terrible illustration of the workings 
of the inexorable law of China, which 
condemns a parvicide to death by slicing, 
whether the act was committed wilfuily 
or accidentally, is reported from Shang- 
hai. A boy of 11 years was swinging 
some article over his head, when it hap- 
pened to strike his mother, who died 
from the effects of the blow. He was 
condemned to be sliced to death and al- 
though great efforts have been made to 
save him from this fearful ending, so far 
they have been fruitless. 





“Enfant Terrible.” 
Caller—Nellie, is your mother in? 
Nellie—Mother is ont shopping. 
Caller—When will she return, Nellie? 
Nellie (calling back)—Mamma, what 

shall | say now? 


Siiousness 
Atv? 
Is caused by torpid liver, which prevents diges- 


tion and permits food to ferment and putrify in 
the stomach. Then follow dizziness, headache, 


Hoods: 


insomina, nervousness, and, 


if not relieved, bilious fever 
or blood poisoning. Hood’s ill S 
Pills stimulate - Lagpenes 


rouse the liver 
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science into a hopeless condition. 
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A Pile of Comfort 


to a man who chews 


or smokes—it pleases 
the taste and satisfies 
—there’s only one 
ind that’s popular 


everywhere, that’s 


B-L 


TOBACCOS 


MAINE CENTRAL RAILROAD, 


Arrangement of Trains in Effect Oct. 4, 1897. 


FOR BANGOR: Leave Portland, 7.0) and 
11.20 A. M.. 1.20, 111.00 P. M., via Brunswick 
ano Augusta, 1.15 P. M., via Wwisto, and 
Lr leave Brunswick, 12.25 and 8.00 

A. M.,, 12.10, 8.15 A. M., and 1.48 P. M., (Sun- 
days ‘only,)’ ~~ 2.25; leave Bath. 12.01, 
7.15 and 10.55 A. M., 2.00 P. M.: leave Lew- 
iston, (upper) 3:50 A. M., and 2.45 P. M.; 
eave, Lewiston (lower) 1.20 and 8.45 A. M., 








3.10 P. M., (2.30 P. M. Sundays only); leave 
Gardiner, ‘1. rr and 8.54 A M: 1.00 and 3.20 
9.03 A. M., Pr. My. ty only; leave 
Augusta, 1. 50 fe: 9.10 A. M., 1.15 and 3.40 
P. M., 9.15 A. M. and 2.65 P. M. Sundays 
only ; "leave Skowhegan, 8.30 A. M., 1.10 P. 
.: leave Waterville, 2.45, 9. 55, 8.00 and 
7.00 A M.,and 1.55 and 4.30 P. M.,'9.57 A. M. 

one 3.35 P. M. Sundays only. 
OR ST. JOHN and AROOSTOOK O00 


a... Bangor 5.20 A. M. and 3.35 P. M 
leave Bangor for Elisworth and Mt. Deser 
Ferry and Bar Harbor, 6.45 and 8.15 A. M. 
3.50 and 6.40 P. M.; for Buckeport, 6.25 A. 
M.. 1,46, 4.45 P. M., 6.45 P. M. Saturdays only. 

A train leaves Portland at 8.su A. » for 
Lewiston and Farmington. Train leaves 
Portland at 5.10 P. M. for Brunswick, Bath, 
Augusta, and Waterville, and 1.15 and 5.15 

for Lewiston. 

The mid-day trains connect for Rock!an 
Farmington, Phillips, Ring qid. Rangeley, 
Norti son, Skowhegan lfast, Dexter, 
Dover anc Foxcroft, Bar Harbor and Bucks 
port, and nixht trains run every night be 
tween Boston and Bangor, connecting at 
Brun wick for Lewiston and Bath, and by 
waiting st junction points for Skowhegan, 
excepting Monday morningr and for Belfast, 

xter Bar Harbor and Bucksport, excepting 
Sunday mornin.:- 

FOR PORTLAND, BOSTON, and Wa; 
STATIONS: Leave St. John 1230 A. M. and 
4.00 P. M.: leave Houlton, 7.56 A. M. ane 1.20 
P.M. via B. & A., 6.40 A.'M., 4.35 P.M. via 
P.. leave St. Stephen, 7.30 A. M., 4.50 P.M ; 
leave Vanceboro, 9.45 A. M. and 7.15 F. M 
leave Bar Harbor, 7.20, 10.30 A. M., 
leave Elisworth, 9.22 and 11.52 A. M i 523 
P. M.: leave Bucksport, 10.15 A. M., 3.15, 
6.15 P.M.,610 A_M. Mondays only; 
Bangor 17.15 A. M., 1.15, 8.00 an 

; : leave Dover and Foxcrofi (v) 
7.05 A. M.; leave Be fast 7.15 A. M.. 1.05 P. 
M.; leave Skowhexan 8.30 A. M., 1.10 P. M.; 

M., 


leave Waterville (vi» Winthrop) 9.14 A. } 
2.50 P. M.: (vi: Augusta) 5.50, 9.15 A. M., 
2.53 10.08 P. M.,1.10 A. M.; leave 


Augusta, 
6.30, 110.05 A, M., 3.35, 111.00 P. M 5A 


. 1.45 A, 
10.55 A. M., 4.20 P.M 


M.; leave Bati. 7! 15, 
12.01 (mi‘night); ‘leave pranewics. 7.40, 
11.25 A. M., 4.50 P. M., 12.35. 3.00 A. M. 


Pst leave Dorminghin, 8.45 A. M. 2.35 

leave | Lewiston (upper) 7.10, 11.05 A. 

4.35 P. M.; leave pewien (lower) 6.50, 

oe A. M., 11.20 P. M 

The morning train from Augusta, ani | 
noon trains from Bangor and Lewiston, « 
nect for Rockland. Trains run between A 
geste and Gardiner, Bath and Brunswick, 

tween Brunswick and Lewiston, at couré 
ient hours, for time of which, as well as ti 
of trains at stations aot mentioned above, ri: 
erence may be had to posters at stations « 
other public places, or Time Table "older + 
be cheerfully furnished on application 
General Passenger Agent. 


tDaily. 
GEO. F. an i 9 ™ 
*nera: 
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BOSTON FOOD FAIR, 
MECHANICS’ BUILDING, 
Monday, boy tober 4th to Saturday, Oct 30th. 
0A. M. to 10 P. M, Daily 
THE aouas ULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
mitt compsete, interesting and pleasing ex 

1b) 
MUSIC :—Sousa with his Band of fifty solo 
iets: , meover’ American Band, Salem Cadet 
an 


a FLY ROD,”—With hunters’ log-cabin 
Rms to,’ ’ Indian camp. Maine Gui ies, Fish- 

in ;tackle, Kea Kods, Reels, Aroostook potato ex 
ibit, ete 


HOUSEHOLD INSTITUTE,—With eook 
ery lectures by Mrs. Lincoln, Miss Farmer, 
Miss Barrows, Miss Wills, Miss Wilson, and 
others. Continuous attractions during the 
day and evening. 

BAKERS’ DEPARTMENT.— Working Ex 
hibit of Bakers’ and Confectioners’ Ma 
chinery; bread, cake and pies baked while 
you wait. Enormous ovens and kneaders in 
Operation. 

IKISH EXHIBITS.—Souvenirs of Irish Re 
bellion of 98; Piece of Blarney Stone; Soil 
from every County in fooland : —~ from 
Belfast; Irish Spinning Wheel, etc., et 

FIVE THOUSAND PRESENTS DAIL y, 
—To the first five hundred women every 
morning five hundred Souvenir Spoons. rep 
resenting Boston Tea Party, Pau! Revere, 
Bunker Hill. Old State House, Old South 
Church, and Fanueil Hall; 4500 articles of 
value ranging from five to twenty five cents, 
eres away daily to men, women and chil- 

ren with coupon ticket. 

Biggest and Best Exposition Ever Held. 


ADMISSION 25 CENTS, 5t47 


Crt 


eo ShoritthanTShocl 


Peween AND, AUGUSTA and HOULTON, ME. 
Actual Business by mail and railroad. In 








struction by mail a specialty. Bookkeepers: 
clerks and (pescarephers, furnished to busi 
ness mee. att e Catalog’ 

HAW, P rine, “Portland, Me. 
Sic OE yp a Se 


‘ORAYS BovivesS COLLEGE 


and School of Shorthand and Typewriting. 

TAUGHT TO DO BY DOING. DRY THEORY DISCARDED. 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE. 

| Address FRANK L. GRAY, PORTLAND, ME- 


; 





$$$ YOU CAN SAVE $§ $ $ 
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Home Department. 








“Lord! for to-morrow and its needs 
I do not pray; 

Keep me, my God, from stain of sin, 
Just for today. 


Let me both diligently work 
And duly pray; 
Let me be kind in word and deed, 


Just for to-day.” 


THE DINING ROOM. 


“T expected you to be pleased,” sai 
Mr. Warren in a disappointed tune, *tand 
instead of that you look as though som 
calamity had befallen you.” 

“Just think of company in thi 
house, papa,” said Helen, the eldes 
daughter. ‘Aunt Mollie, too, who is 


accustomed to having everything pretty 


and comfortable about her.” 


“Sister Mollie will not expect plain 
country folks to put on as much style as 
her something 
good to eat, and don’t bother about the 
returned papa with a man’s 


her city friends. Get 


house,” 


MRS. 
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blissful indifference toappearances. His} throat at t 
two daughters, Helen and Ruth, were} 2Ot walk a 
not so easily satisfied, however. Since} 40W, for t 


their mother’s death, 


become excellent housekeepers. 
had often heard of their 


her only twice, they were considerably 
disturbed by the prospect of a visit from 
her. 


“We might make the spare bedroom 
do,” said Ruth, when they were talking 
it over the next day. 
is neatand comfortable, 
fashioned. 
change the appearance of the dining 
room fer months, and could never see 
where the money to buy a new carpet 


although old- 


and pay a paper-hanger and painter was 
coming from.” 

“Ruth,” said Helen, looking up from 
her work, “I have been thinking the 


matter over; and believe we can do it 
ourselves.” 

“The idea,”’ replied Ruth, 
lously, ‘neither of us have ever papered 
aroom in our lives, and I don’t believe 
our first effort will bear inspection. 

**We can kalsomine it,”’ said Helen. “I 
know we can manage that, and it is not 
expensive.” 

“Well, if you have solved that problem 
already,” said Ruth, laughing, “‘perhaps 
you can tell me what to do with our 
shabby furniture and this rough, splint- 
ery floor with the paint worn off in 
spots.” 

‘The furniture is all solid, and needs 
little besides varnish. As to the floor 
we might make a rag carpet and a few 
rugs, and I[ believe it will look quite pre- 
sentable.”’ 

“Why, Helep, how nicely you have 
planned it all out,’’ exclaimed Ruth. 
“We have some butter and egg money 
on hand, and perhaps we can get along 
without saying anything to papa about 
it.” 

It was a month before the date of Aunt 
Mollie’s visit, and they were very busy 
days for the two girls. The first task 
was to get the carpet ready for the 
weaver, and every spare moment was de- 
voted to the task of sewing and winding 
the rags into balls. The dark rags were 
separated from the white or very light 
ones, torn in narrow strips and sewed 
hit or miss for the wide strips. The 
white rags were dyed red, blue, green, 
and yellow with diamond dye, each color 

wound separately, and used for the 
bright stripe. The chain was brown and 
white, woven in checkerboard style, and 
when it was all done and the weaver 
sent it home, both girls decided it was 
prettier than the ingrain they had 
wanted so long. 

The old lace curtains were taken from 
the windows, the broken places care- 
fully darned, and the curtains laundered. 
The table, chairs and sideboard, all of 
heavy walnut, had been used for two 
generations. They set to work rubbing 
each piece with fine until 
quite smooth, then gave it two coats of 
varnish. Itis wonderful how much a 
little work of this kind will improve the 
appearance of old furniture. 

The walls received their 
next. The plastering was solid, although 
badly soiled, and to this they applied 
two coats of kalsomine, using a large 
paint brush. The ceiling was ecru, the 
walls a very light brown, and the border 
golden brown. Then the woodwork was 
given two cvats of brown 
paint, the floor covered with 
thicknesses of newspapers, and the new 
carpet put down. 

“We must have a rug at each door,” 
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look.” 

“T saw a rug at Mrs. Brown’s the last 
time I was there that fills the bill ex- 
actly,” replied Helen. ‘We will get all 
the pieces of soft woolen goods together 
(old goods will do as well as new) and 
we will be ready to begin.’ These 
pieces were cut in bias strips one and 
one-half inches wide, and gathered 
through the middle with a strong thread. 
The pieces were pushed up on the thread 
and twisted like chenille. Those in-|t 
tended for the center were dyed light} } 
brown, and those for the border and 
across the ends a dark brown, using dia- 
mond dye for wool. These gathered 
strings were rolled into balls and sent to 
the weaver, who wove it like rag carpet. 
The chain sinks into the rags and does 
not show, making a good imitation of a 
Smyrna rug. 

“It is all done,” said Ruth, surveying | i 
their work. ‘Who 
could have made such a change in the| 
appearance of this room?” r 

“You have done wonders,” said the 
father, gazing about him. “But it must] s 
have cost a good deal. How did you 
manage it all without calling on me for] t 
money.”’ 

“The cost is less than you think, per- 
haps. Here are the accounts,” said the 
©ver-practical Helen, producing an ac- 
count book. “Twenty-four yards of|a 
Carpet, chain, weaving and dye, $5.25;) a 
kalsomine, paint, varnish and weaving 
Tugs, $3; total, $8.25. So you see we 
Were not so extravagant after all.”’ b 
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AINE CENTRAL RAILROAD, 


rangement of Trains in Effect Oct. 4, 1897. 


‘OR BANGOR: Leave Portland, 7.00 and 
20 A. M.. 1. 2, 411.00 P. M., via Brunswick 
) Augusta, 1 15 P. M., via Lewistor and 
nthrop; leave Brunswick, 12.25 and 8.00 
M,, 12.10, 8.15 A. M., and 1.48 P. M., (Sun- 
78 only,) = 2.25; leave Bath. 12.01, 
5 and 10.55 A. M., 2.00 P. M.; leave Lew- 
on, (upper) 9.50 Y M., and 2.45 P. M. : 
re Leviton Gower) 1.20 and 8.45 A. M., 
M., (2.3 M. Sunda 8 = : leave 
 &. ‘1. 25 aa 8.54 A 
3 A. M., ) P. M. Sundays ar pong 
igasta, 1. to con 9.10 A. M., 1.15 
M., 9.15 A. M. and 2.55 Pp. M.S 
ly ; leave Skowhegan, 8.30 A. M., 
leave Waterville, 2.45, 9. 56, 6,00 and 
0 A M.,and 1.55 and 4.30 P. M., 9.57 A. M. 
43.35 P. M. Sundays only, 
TOR ST. JOHN and AROOSTOOK OO 
ave Bangor 56.20 A. M. and 3.35 P. M.; 
‘ve Bangor for Elisworth and Mt. Deser? 
rry and Bar Harbor, 6.45 and 8.15 A. M., 
0 and 6.40 P. M.; for Bucksport, 6.25 A. 
1.45, 4.45 P. M., 6.45 P. M. Saturdays only. 
\ train leaves Portland at 8.4u A. ™. for 
wiston and Farmington. Train leaves 
rtland at 5.10 P. M. for Brunswick, Bath, 
izusta, and Waterville, and 1.15 and 5.15 
M. for Lewiston. 
Che mid- day trains connect for Rocklan 
rmington, Phillips, Kingfield, Rangeley, 
yrti Anson, Skowhegan lfast it, Dexter, 
ver anc Foxcroft, Bar Harbor and Bucks- 
rt, and nivht trains run every night be- 
een Boston and Bangor, connecting at 
un+wick for Lewiston and Bath, and by 
1iting st. junction points for. Skowhegan, 
cepting Monday morningr and for Belfast, 
xxter Bar Harbor and Bucksport, excepting 
inday mornin.<- 
FOR PORTLAND, BOSTON, and WAt 
‘ATIONS: Leave St. John 1230 A. M. and 
: : leave Houlton, 7.56 A. M. : 
M. via B. & A., 6.40 A. M., 4.36 P.M. 
leave St. Stephen, 7.30 - M., 4.50 
ave Vanceboro, 9.45 A. M. and 7.15 P. 
ave Bar Harbor, 7.20, 10.30 A, M., 3. 
ave Elisworth, 9.22 and 11.62 A. 
.: leave Bucksport, 10.15 A. M., 3. is. 
15 P.M.,610 A M. Mondays only; leave 
5 ae 7.15 A. M., 1.15, 8.00 and 11.25 
leave Dover and Foxcroft (v' Dexter) 
05 A. M.; leave Be fast 7.15 A. M.. 1.05 P. 
; leave Skowhegan 8.30 A. M.,‘1.10 F 
ave presen vite (via Winthrop) 9.14 
50 P +, Augusta) 5.50, 9.15 
53 Fs.oa eM 1.10 A. M.; leave 
30, 110.05 A. M., 3.36, 111.00 P. M.. 1 : 
: leave Bat! 7.15, 10.55 A. M., 4.20 P. .. 
7 
C 








01 (mi‘ night); onze Srenswick. , 
1.25 A. M., 4.50 P. M., err 3.00 A. M. 
‘ft leave Farmington, 8 456 A.M. 2.36 
jeave Lewiston (upper) 7.10. 11.05 A. 
.M.; leave Lewiston (lower) 6.50, 
‘ga 7 M.. +11.20 P. M 
The morning train from Augusta, and fo 
90n trains from Bangor and Lewiston, co 
act for Rockland. Trains run between A 
ista and Gardiner, Bath and Brunswick, a2 
stween Brunswick and Lewiston, at conve: 
nt hours, for time of which, as well as tirs 
trains at gations aot mentioned above, re 
ence may be had to posters at stations ar 
her public places, or Time Table Folder w 
s cheerfully furnished on application 
eneral Passenger Agent, 


tI 
GEO. F. EVANS, 
General Manager. 
7 teow. Gen’l von "& Ticket Ax’t. 
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3OSTON FOOD FAIR, 
MECHANICS’ BUILDING, 

londay, October 4th to Saturday, Oct 30th. 
10 A. M. to 10 P. M. Daily. 

THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 

4° complete, interesting and pleasing ex- 


i 
MUSIC :—Sousa with his Band of fifty _solo- 
as; Reeves’ American Band, Salem Cadet 
ane 
“FLY ROD,’—With hunters’ log-cabin 
Leen to,” Indian camp, Maine Gui:ies, Fish- 
ceo Kkods, Reels, Aroostook potato ex- 
ibit, 


HOUSEHOLD INSTITUTE,—With eook- 
ry lectures by Mrs. Lincoln, Miss Farmer 
liss Barrows, Miss Wills, Miss Wilson, an 
thers. Continncus attractions during the 
ay and evening. 

BAKE RS’ DEPARTMENT.— Working Ex- 
ibit of Bakers’ and Confectioners’ Ma- 
hinery; bread, cake and pies baked while 
ou wale, Enormous ovens and kneaders in 
perat 
TRISH. ‘EXHIBITS.—Souvenirs of Irish Re- 
ellion of 98; Piece of Blarney Stone; Soil 
rom every County in Ireland; Laces fiom 
elfast; Irish Spinning Wheel, ete., etc 

FIVE THOUSAND PRESENTS DAILY. 
-To the first five hundred women every 
10rning five hundred Souvenir Spoens, rep- 
esenting Boston Tea Party, Paul Revere, 
sunker Hill. Old State House, Old South 
‘hurch, and Fanueil Hall; 4600 articles of 
‘alue ranging from five to twenty tive cents, 
iven away daily to men, women and chil- 
ren with coupon ticket. 

Biggest and Best Exposition Ever Held. 


ADMISSION 25 CENTS, 5tA7 


Fiscal Mae 


ORTLAND, ap Aneel and HOULTON, ME. 
Actual Business by mail and pellroad. n- 
truction by mail a specialty. Book keepers. 
lerks and stenographers furnished to busi- 
ess men. Free catalogue 

. SHAW, Prin., portland, Me. 


Ino Pug Mice’ 

Y) prom Lhe Lal & 

IRAY’ f Boevae'sS COLLEGE 
and School of Shorthand and Typewriting. 

AUGHT TO DO BY DOING. DRY THEORY DISCARDED. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE. ec 
{ddress FRANK kL. GRAY, PORTLAND, ME. 


pS $ 
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Home Department. 


“Lord! for to-morrow and its needs 
I do not pray; 

Keep me, my God, from stain of sin, 
Just for today. 

Let me both diligently work 
And duly pray; 

Let me be kind in word and deed, 
Just for to-day.” 











THE DINING ROOM. 


“I expected you to be pleased,” said 
Mr. Warren in a disappointed tone, ‘and 
instead of that you look as though some 
calamity had befallen you.” 

“Just think of company in this 
house, papa,” said Helen, the eldest 
daughter. ‘Aunt Mollie, too, who is 
accustomed to having everything pretty 
and comfortable about her.” 

“Sister Mollie will not expect plain 
country folks to put on as much style as 
her city friends. Get her something 
good to eat, and don’t bother about the 
house,” returned papa with a man’s 
blissfnl indifference toappearances. His 
two daughters, Helen and Ruth, were 
not so easily satisfied, however. Since 
their mother’s death, they had entire 
control of the little farmhouse, and had 
become excellent housekeepers. They 
had often heard of their Aunt Mollie, 
who had married a merchant and gone 
to a distant city to live, and having seen 
her only twice, they were considerably 
disturbed by the prospect of a visit from 
her. 

“We might make the spare bedroom 
do,” said Ruth, when they were talking 
it over the next day. ‘And the parlor 
is neat and comfortable, although old- 
fashioned. But I have been longing to 
change the appearance of the dining- 
room fer months, and could never see 
where the money to buy a new carpet 
and pay a paper-hanger and painter was 
coming from.” 

“Ruth,” said Helen, looking up from 
her work, “I have been thinking the 
matter over; and believe we can do it 
ourselves.” 

“The idea,” replied Ruth, incredu- 
lously, ‘‘neither of us have ever papered 
a room in our lives, and I don’t believe 
our first effort will bear inspection. 

“(We can kalsomine it,”’ said Helen. “I 
know we can manage that, and it is not 
expensive.” 

“Well, if you have solved that problem 
already,” said Ruth, laughing, “perhaps 
you can tell me what to do with our 
shabby furniture and this rough, splint- 
ery floor with the paint worn off in 
spots.” 

“The furniture is all solid, and needs 
little besides varnish. As to the floor— 
we might make a rag carpet and a few 
rugs, and I believe it will look quite pre- 
sentable.”’ 

“Why, Helepv, how nicely you have 
planned it all out,” exclaimed Ruth. 
“We have some butter and egg money 
on hand, and perhaps we can get along 
without saying anything to papa about 
it.” 

It was a month before the date of Aunt 
Mollie’s visit, and they were very busy 
days for the two girls. The first task 
was to get the carpet ready for the 
weaver, and every spare moment was de- 
voted to the task of sewing and winding 
the rags into balls. The dark rags were 
separated from the white or very light 
ones, torn in narrow strips and sewed 
hit or miss for the wide strips. The 
white rags were dyed red, blue, green, 
and yellow with diamond dye, each color 
wound separately, and used for the 
bright stripe. The chain was brown and 
white, woven in checkerboard style, and 
when it was all done and the weaver 
sent it home, both girls decided it was 
prettier than the ingrain they had 
wanted so long. 

The old lace curtains were taken from 
the windows, the breken places care- 
fully darned, and the curtains laundered. 
The table, chairs and sideboard, all of 
heavy walnut, had been used for two 
generations. They set to work rubbing 
each piece with fine sandpaper until 
quite smooth, then gave it two coats of 
varnish. Itis wonderful how much a 
little work of this kind will improve the 
appearance of old furniture. 

The walls received their attention 
next, The plastering was solid, although 
badly soiled, and to this they applied 
two coats of kalsomine, using a large 
paint brush. The ceiling was ecru, the 
walls a very light brown, and the border 
golden brown. Then the woodwork was 
given two cvats.of chocolate brown 
paint, the floor covered with several 
thicknesses of newspapers, and the new 
carpet put down. 

‘“‘We must have a rug at each door,” 
said Ruth. ‘Now do suggest a kind that 
will not curl up at the edges and that 
will not have a common, home-made 
look.” 

“T saw a rug at Mrs. Brown’s the last 
time I was there that fills the bill ex- 
actly,” replied Helen. ‘We will get all 
the pieces of soft woolen goods together 
(old goods will do as well as new) and 
we will be ready to begin.” These 
pieces were cut in bias strips one and 
one-half inches wide, and gathered 
through the middle with astrong thread. 
The pieces were pushed up on the thread 
and twisted like chenille. Those in- 
tended for the center were dyed light 
brown, and those for the border and 
across the ends a dark brown, using dia- 
mond dye for wool. These gathered 
strings were rolled into halls and sent to 
the weaver, who wove it like rag carpet. 
The chain sinks into the rags and does 
not show, making a good imitation of a 
Smyrna rug. 

“It is all done,” said Ruth, surveying 
their work. ‘Who would think we 
could have made such a change in the 
appearance of this room?”’ 

“You have done wonders,” said the 
father, gazing about him. ‘But it must 
have cost a good deal. How did you 
manage it all without calling on me for 
money.”’ 

“The cost is less than you think, per- 
haps. Here are the accounts,” said the 
ever-practical Helen, producing an ac- 
count book. “Twenty-four yards of 
carpet, chain, weaving and dye, $5.25; 
kalsomine, paint, varnish and weaving 
rugs, $3; total, $8.25. So you see we 
were not so extravagant after all.” 

Aunt Molly came on the day appointed 
and they were pleased to find herone of 


MRS. PETERSON’S STORY. 


I have suffered with womb trouble 
over fifteen years. I had inflammation, 
enlargement and displacement of the 
womb. 

The doctor wanted me to take treat- 
ments, but I had just begun Ging 
Mrs. Pinkham’s 
Compound, and 
my husband 
Said I had 
better wait 
and see 
how much 
good that 
would do 
me. I was 
so sick when I 
began with her 
medicine, I could 
hardly be on my 
feet. I had the 
backache con- 
stantly, also headache, and 
was sodizzy. I had heart trouble, it 
seemed as though my heart was in my 
throat at times choking me. I could 
not walk around and I could not lie 
down, for then my heart would beat so 
fast I would feel as though I was 
smothering. I had to sit up in bed 
nights in order to breathe. I was so 
weak I could not do anything. 

I Have now taken several bottles of 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound, and used three packages of 
Sanative Wash, and can say I am 
perfectly cured. I do not think I 
eould have lived long if Mrs. Pink- 
ham’s medicine had not helped me.— 
Mrs. JosEPH PETERSON, 513 East St., 
Warren, Pa. 














the genial, kindly women whom years of 
city life could not spoil. A few days 
after her arrival she remarked as she 
drew her chair up to the sunny south 
windows: ‘The place is lovely and the 
very ideal of a country home, but the 
cosiest, most home-like spot in it is the 
dining room.’’—Rural World. 





For the Doctor’s Book. 

To remove tan—Try a lotion consisting 
ot equal parts of lemon juice, glycerine 
and rosewater. Apply it several times 
a day. 

Tonic for girls—Elixir of calisaya and 
iron is a very good preparation. Give a 
teaspoonful or more before each meal. 

Nasal catarrh—Take one tablespoonful 
of borine to a teacupful of warm water 
and use the solution with an atomizer 
every two or three hours. 

Tender feet—Bathe your feet in warm 
water night and morning; also rub them 
thoroughly with alcohol. 

Remedy for poison oak—After expos- 
ure to the poison the affected part should 
be washed with alcohol, and a lotion 
composed of two drams of subnitrate of 
bismuth, one-half ounce of glycerine, 
one ounce of lead water and four ounces 
of rosewater should be applied several 
times a day. 

Acid stomach—Aromatic spirits of am- 
monia may be used with good effect. 
From one-half to one teaspoonful should 
be taken as required. 

Flesh builder—Try extract of malt 
with cod liver oil. Take a tablespoonful 
or more with or immediately after eacl 
meal. 

For jaundice—For one troubled and 
annoyed by jaundice eyes—i. e., when a 
yellow tinge at times spreads over the 
white part of the eyes—phosphate of 
soda is usually beneficial. The dose is 
one teaspoonful in water, three times a 
day. 

For indigestion—One may obtain relief 
by taking a powder composed of two 
grains of pure pepsin and five grains of 
subnitrate of bismuth after each n.eal. 
One should avoid haste in eating and 
masticate the food thoroughly.—New 
York Tribune. 





To Cover a Table. 

Never put a tablecloth over a bare 
table. It never sets as well, and ap 
undercloth brings out the pattern of the 
damask. Another thing, it deadens 
sounds and prevents the hot dishes from 
making disfiguring white marks on the 
polished top of your table. Double- 
faced canton flannel is much more satis- 
factory than felt. 





The anecdotes of Queen Victoria in 
duced by the Jubilee have been many. 
None of them is more fascinating than a 
true one that happened many years ago 
in which the queen was outwitted by 
one of her youthful grandsons. The 
boy wrote to his royal grandparent ask- 
ing for the present of a sovereign. This 
amount the queen considered too much 
for a child to have, and instead of send- 
ing the money she wrote a letter, in her 
own handwriting, warning the boy 
against the evils of extravagance. She 
received the following courteous reply: 

‘Dearest Grandmamma: I received 
your letter, and hope you will pot think 
I was disappointed because you could 
not send me any money. It was very 
kind of you to give me good advice. I 
sold your letter for four pounds ten 
shillings.” 





Lady Ellenborough, a renowned beau- 
ty, on one occasion accompanied her 
husband, the judge, on circuit, on the 
distinct understanding that she should 
not incumber the carriage with band- 
boxes—his abhorrence. During the first 
day’s journey Lord  Ellenborough, 
stretching his legs, chanced to strike 
against something under the seat. It 
was a bandbox. Down went the window 
and out it flew. The coachman, think- 
ing the box had fallen out, at once 
pulled up, but the master furiously 
roared out the order to “drive on.” . On 
reaching the next assize town Lord 
Ellenborough proceeded to equip him- 
self for the bench. ‘Now,’ said he, 
“where is my wig?’ ‘“‘My lord, replied 
the attendant, “‘it was in that bandbox.” 





Skimmed milk has value, especially 
when peptonized, in typhoid fever and 
intestinal diseases. Much is thrown 
away at large dairies because it is not 
allowed to be sold in New York. The 
Copenhagen system of preventing the 
contamination of milk was commended 
by one speaker, who thought there was 
need of educated and practical men to 





THE MODEL WOMAN. 


Abigail Adhem (may her tribe increase!) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace’ 


And saw within her seventh-story flat 
A strange typewriter: and beside it sat 


An angel, clicking on the keys of geld; 

Abigail shivered and her feet grew cold. 

She raised her voice (but felt her spirits 
sink)— 

“What writest thou?” the vision tipped a 
wink, 

And w.th slight amusement manifest, 

Auswe'ed; “the names of thcse who dress 
the best.” 

“And am Lin it?” Abby saié. “Oh, no,” 

Replied the angel, Abby spoke more low, 

But bravely still. “Write we as one, I pray, 

Who always takes her hat cff at t} e play.” 

The angel wrote, and skipped. But the next 
night 

It came again, with manner most polite, 

And showed the names of. those correctly 
dresse*, 

And lo! Miss Adhem’s name led all the rest. 

—Judge 





WOMEN FOR TRUANT OFFICERS. 


They are talking of having women for 
truant officers in Philadelphia. The law 
in the City of Brotherly Love permits 
the application of motherly discipline of 
this sort. The theory has been that 
force and physical strength were needed 
to bring back naughty boys to school, so 
men have served. But even as the 
rapping on a window of an authoritative 
maternal thimble will often turn the 
tide of war in a backyard where a _ belli- 
cose encounter is in progress, so the av- 
erage boy who is not wholly loosed from 
the bonds of the apron-string is quite as 
likely to listen to reason from a truant 
officer of the womanly as of the manly 
persuasion. The law in Massachusetts 
provides for the selection of “two or 
more suitable persons”? to be appointed 
by the School Committee of each town. 
And as any minor convicted of being ‘‘an 
babitual truant” and “growing up in ig- 
norance” is liable to police jurisdiction, 
to be committed to some “institution of 
instruction or suitable situation provided 
for the purpose,” it does not appear that 
a woman’s duties as truant officer in or- 
dinary cases would be _ beyond her 
natural and legitimate powers of per- 
suasion and control. It is true that in 
Boston or in Philadelphia it is ‘first 
catch your truant; the question of con- 
trol comes after. The Philadelphian 
who is pushing the idea of women as 
truant officers in the Quaker city says: 
“If you clothe a man with authority he 
does not as a rule, possess the same pa- 
tience and courtesy that a woman does. 
A woman’s idea would be to accomplish 
the work by persuasion rather than by 
intimidation. We have some properly 
qualified women applicants, whose 
methods, I believe, would be more effect- 
ive than those of a man who might ap- 
proach a parent and say: ‘Here, your 
boy doesn’t go te school! Several of 
those who have applied are women of 
common sense and experience in work 
that is not dissimilar.’ They would 
realize that for success in their work 
prevention is better than cure, and they 
would labor quite as wisely and well 
with the careless parents of absentee 
boys and girls in getting aid in the sup- 
pression of truantism as any of their 
brothers. An incident in point is of a 
suburban teacher who punished a boy 
for running away fromschool. His irate 
mother left her washtub to appear in 
remonstrance at the schoolhouse, inquir- 
ing in wrath how the teacher dared shut 
her darling up. She was asked whether 
she did not think that if she had shut 
him up herself a little more when he 
needed it, the public punishment might 
not have been needed. “Thrue for ye 
ma’am,”’ was the reply. ‘‘And I'll make 
his father hold him while I lock him up 
the day, for bein’ locked up for runnin’ 
off.” It is this working together of 
whatthe remonstrants call “influence” 
which may make the Philadelphia 
women who wish to be truant officers 
successful in their chosen calling as in 
the control of the schoolroom itself. 

—Boston Transcript. 





Temperance Tidings. 
Whiskey is expensive—is costs a man 
dollars and sense.— Patrol. 
If some women did not drink wine, 
some men would not drink whiskey.— 
Ram's Horn. 

Said John B. Gough: “Every moderate 

drinker could abandon the intoxicating 
cup if he would; every drunkard would 
if he could.” 
But after all it does not so much mat- 
ter what cigarettes are made of as it 
does what they are making of us. Na- 
tional Temperance Advocute. 





A new occupation has been discovered 
for the farmer’s daughter. A young 
woman is fitting herself to travel asa 
teacher of dairying principles and prac- 
tice. She intends to travel through the 
country, staying about a week in each 
neighborhood, and carrying with her a 
hand separator and instruments for test- 
ing the quality of milk. Having made 
herself thoroughly familiar with every 
detail of dairying, she will conduct a 
class in dairying in each neighborhood, 
giving instruction about aérating and 
setting milk, skimming, churning and 
the various details of the making of 
butter, as well as the care of the dairy 
utensils and dairy room. There is cer- 
tainly anopening for just such work, 
and farmers’ daughters, who have 
thoroughly mastered the art of dairying 
may find this a paying bnsiness.— Massa- 
chusetts Ploughman. 





“IT dunno as the prodigal son was so 
very bad, after all,” said Mrs. Corner. 
“He wasn’t no good to his family,” 
her husband rejoined. 

“That’s a fact. But, when he got 
home, he didn’t have no more to say. 
If he’d been like most folks nowadays, 
the fust thing he’d have done would 
have been to find fault with the way the 
fatted calf was cooked for him.’’—Wo- 
man’s Journal. 





The will of Elizabeth Hammond Stick- 
ney of Chicago leaves $75,000 to the Art 
Institute and the same amount to St. 
Luke’s Hospital. A sum of $25,000 is 
given to the trustees of St. James's 
Episcopal Church. 





Carry the radiance of your soul in 
your face; let the world have the benefit 





improve the quality of the milk supply. 


of it.— Foz. 


No preacher in the wor'd is so widely kn 
as Dr. Talmage and no other place cf worshi; 
is sothronged as the Talmage Church in W: ash- 
ington, D.C. 

The great divine’s discourses on the main- 
tenance of health are the sure guide for the 
people, and now his distinguished associate 
— and co-worker, the eminent Byron 

underland, D. D., of the Talmage Church, 
follows out the same grand line of good to the 
people by pointing out to them how health can 
be regained and restored when lost, — how the 
physically weak and prostrated, the nerve 
weakened and brain weary, may recover 
strength; how the tired out, over-worked and 
over-strained systems can be rebuilt; how the 
sufferer from weak nerves, poor blood, head- 
ache, rheumatism, neuralgia, —the exhausted 
man, the prostrated woman, the nervous child, 


own | t! 1c 











restless infant,—a‘l can secure again the| 
health and strength that has been lost. 

The distinguished clergyman tells how people 
within his knowledge have been restored to 
health by the wonderful medicine, Dr. Greene’s| 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy, and he bids 
all who are in any way out of health, all who 
need medicine to use immediately this grand 
health restorer, Dr. Greene's Nervura. He} 
tells you that it will cure you as it has cured | 
so many others, for he has personal knowledge} 
of Dr. Greene’s Nervura and its marvelous 
power to cure disease, to banish pain, to make| 
the sick well. 

The great preacher says : 

‘*T have learned with satisfaction from many 
sources the beneficence of Dr. Greene's Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy and its great utility to 





the many sufferers from the over-exhaustion| 


TALMAGE’S ASSOCIATE PASTOR SAYS OR, 
GREENE'S NERVURA SURELY CURES, 


Rev. Dr. Byron Sunderland of the Talmage Church Tells the Sick and Suffer- 
ing to Use Dr. Greene’s Nervura to Be Cured, 


Rev. Dr. Talmage’s Co-Worker Enthusiastic in Recommending 
Those Who Are Weak, Nervous or in Any Way Out of Health 
to Use This Grandest of Medicines and Surest of Cures, Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura Blood and Nerve Remedy. 
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and prostration of the human system, in our 
intense American life.” 

‘‘I do not hesitate to say it seems to supply 
areal want which no other known remedy can 
fill. It seems to be a real boon, bringing rest 
and refreshment to the outworn, human frame 
in the tumultuous and trying times in which 
we live.* BYRON SUNDERLAND: 

How can you hesitate for a moment, after 
reading the convincing words of this illustrious 
minister of the Gospel, to at once use this grand- 
est of medicines, Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy! It is the mightiest remedy 
in the world tocure. Every druggist keeps it. 

Consultation, examination and advice may 
be had free with the discoverer of Nervura, 
Dr. Greene, 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
Use his great discovery, and call upon or write 
to Dr. Greene. 





RECIPES. 
Cream Dates. 

Boil one cup of water, two cups of su- 
gar, one-half teaspoonful of cream of 
tartar and one-half teaspoonful of va- 
nilla until it becomes gummy. Remove 
from the stove and beat briskly until 
cool, white and sugary in appearance. 
Stone and wash the dates and fill with 
the cream. 

Cream Walnuts. 

One pound of walouts in halves, one 
pound of sugar, the white of one egg, 
one teaspoonful of cornstarch; mix 
enough water with these to make a stiff 
paste and flavor with vanilla. Roll into 
balls, flatten a little aud press balf a 
walnut on each side. 

Vanilla Taffy. 

One cup of vinegar, three cups of su- 
gar, half teaspoonful of vanilla. Boil 
until of the proper consistency, and pour 
out on buttered tins. 





Let the Boys Help. 

Mrs. Impulse spoke next: “No, I 
couldn’t hire. On account of Nathan 
being sick so long, it takes all the money 
this year to pay his workmen in haying. 
So I do all I can to save. But one morn- 
ing I had the headache, and I tell you | 
looked round discouraged. All the 
morning work to do, besides a large 
churning, and dinner, supper and lunch 
to get for three hired men, besides my 
man and four boys. I followed Nathan 
to the door, and said I, ‘Nate, doesn't it 
look as if I ought to have one boy to 
heip me to-day, when you have so many?’ 
He looked up quick a minute, and then 
said, ‘That’s just the way it looks. You 
keep Tom.’ And you don’t know how 
that boy rested me before noon. He 
swept, tended the fire, helped me wash 
the dishes and make the pies, then gath- 
ered the vegetables ard helped get them 
on to cook, set the table, pumped water, 
and he was pretty handy, too, consid- 
ering he wasn’t used to it. But I’ve had 
him every day since in the house, more 
or less, and I mean to keep on getting 
help out of those boys. Their father 
may as well let me have part of the good 
ofthem. They’re so strong, too, ever so 
much better than girls.’’—Portland 
Transcript. 





Do not let your lauodress or washer- 
woman put clothes into the” bluing 
water until they have been well shaken. 
If tossed in while folded as they come 
through the wringer, they are almost 
certain to be streaked with bluing, and 
although after repeated washings these 
streaks will come out, every one knows 
how aggravating it is to use napkins or 
handkerchiefs that show traces of care- 
less washing. 





Fruit stains on white goods can be re- 
moved by pouring boiling water directly 








from the kettle over the spets. 


_ Young Folks. 


JOHNNY IN THE HARV«eST-FIELD. 





Father and mother and sister Lil 
Are down by the dark blue sea, 

And I’m on the farm with Uncle 
Who is making it hot for me! 


Bill, 





A BOY BOARDER. 


Once upon a time—about two hundred 
and tifty years ago, in fact—a little boy 
stvod one morning at the door of a palace 
in Florence, and looked about him. Why 
he was standing there I do not know. 
Perhaps he was waiting for the butcher 
or the milkman, for he was the kitchen 
boy in the household of a rich and 
mighty cardinal, He was twelve years 
old, and his name was Thomas. 

Suddenly he felt a rap at his shoulder 
which made him turn around, and he 
said with great astonishment: 

“What! is that you, Peter? What has 
brought you to Florence? And how are 
all the people in Cortona?” 

“They're all well,” answered Peter, 
who likewise was a boyof twelve. ‘But 
I've left them for good. Um tired of 
taking care of sheep—stupid things! I 
want to be a painter. I’ve come to 
Florence to learn how. They say there’s 
a school here where they teach people.” 


“Have you got any money?” asked 
Thomas. 

“Not a penny.” 

“Then you can’t be a painter. You 


had much better take service in the 
kitchen with me, bere in the palace. 
You will be sure of not starving to 
death, at least,”’ said the sage Thomas. 
“Do you get enough to eat?” asked 





the other reflectively. 

“Plenty. More than enough.” } 

*“T don’t want to take service, because | 
' want to be a painter,” said Peter. | 
“But Pll tell you what we'lldo. As you 
have more than you need to eat, you 
shall take me to board—on trust at first, 
and when I’m a grown-up painter ri) 
settle the bill.” 

“‘Agreed,”’ said Thomas, after a mo- 
ment’s thought. “I can manage it. 
Come up stairs to the garret where I 
sleep, and I’]] bring you some dinner by 
and by.” 

So the two boys went up to the little 
room among the chimney pots, where 
Thomas slept. It was very, very small, 
and all the furniture in it was an old 
straw bed and two rickety chairs. .But 
the walls were: beautifully white-washed. 
The food was good and plentiful, for 
when Thomas went down to the kitchen, 
and foraged among the broken meats, he 
found the half of a mutton pie, which 
the cook had carelessly thrown out. 

Peter enjoyed the mutton pie hugely, 
and told Thomas that he felt as if he 
could fiy to the moon. 

“So far, so good,” said he, 


| 





“but, 


Thomas, Iecan’t be a painter without 


paper and pencils, and brushes, and 

colors, Llaven't you any mouey?” 
“No,” said Thomas despairingly, ‘‘and 

I don’t know how to get any, for | shall 


receive no wages for three years.”’ 

“Then I can’t be a painter, after all,” 
said Peter mournfully. 

“[ tell you what,” suggested Thomas 
“(ll get some charcoal down in the 
kitchen and you cap draw pictures on 
the wall.” 

So Peter set resolutely to work, and 
drew so many pictures of men and 
women, birds and trees, of beasts and 
flowers, that before long the walls were 
all covered with pictures. 

At last, ope happy day, Thomas came 
into possession of a small piece of silver 
money. Upon my word I don’t know 
where he got it. He was much too 
honest a boy to take money that did not 
belong to him, and so, I presume, he de- 
rived it from the sale of his ‘‘perquis- 
ites.”’ 

You may be sure there was joy in the 
little boarding house up among the 
chimney pots for Peter could have pen- 
cil, paper and India rubber and a few 
other things that artists need. Then he 
changed his way of life a little; he went 
out early every morning and wandered 
about Florence, and everything he could 
find he drew, whether of pictures in the 
churches, or the fronts of old palaces, or 
the statues in the public square, or the 
outlines of the hills beyond the Arno, 
just as it happened 

Then, when it becametoo dark to 
work any longer, Peter would go home 
to his boarding house, and find his din- 
ner all nicely tucked away under the old 
straw bed, where landlord Thomas had 


| put it, not so much to hide it as to keep 


|it warm. Things went on this way for 
about two years. None of the servants 
knew that Thomas kept a boarder, or if 
they did know it they good-naturedly 
| shut their eyes. The cook used to re- 
| mark sometimes that Thomas ate a good | 
| deal for a lad of his size, and it was sur- | 
prising that he didn’t grow more, 

One day the cardinal took it in his 
head to alter and repair his palace. He! 
went all over the house in company 
with an architect, and poked into places 
he never in all his life thought of before. | 
At last he reached the garret, and as luck | 
would have it, stumbled right into Thom- | 
as’s boarding house. 

“Why, bow’s this?” cried the great 
cardinal, vastly astonished at seeing the | 
mean little room so beautifully decorated | 
in charcoal. ‘Have we an artist among’ 
us? Who occupies this room?” 

“The kitchen boy, Thomas, your emi- 
nence.” 

“A kitchen boy!’ But so great al 
genius must not be neglected. Call the 
kitchen boy Thomas.” 

Thomas came up in fear and trembling. 


He had never been in the mighty cardi 
nal’s presence before. He looked at the 
charcoal drawings on the wall, then at 
the prelate’s face, and his heart sank 
within him. 

“Thomas, you are no longer a kitchen 
boy,” said the cardinal kindly. 

Poor Thomas thought he was dis- 
missed from service—and then what 
would become of Peter? 

“Don’t send me away,” he cried im- 
ploringly, falling on his knees. “I have 
nowhere to go, and Peter will starve— 
and he wants to be a painter so much!” 

“‘Who is Peter?” asked the cardinal. 

‘He is a boy from Cortona, who boards 
with me, and he drew those pictures on 
the wall, and he will die if he cannot be 
a painter. 

“Where is he now?” 
cardinal. 

‘‘He is out wandering about the streets 
looking for something todraw. He goes 
out every day and comes back at night,” 

“When he returns to-night, Thomas, 
bring him to me,” said the cardinal. 
“Such genius as that should not be al- 
lowed to live in a garret.”’ 

But very strange to say, that night 
Peter did not come back to his boarding 
house. One week, two weeks went by, 
still nothing was heard of him. Atthe end 
of that time the cardinal caused a search 
for him to be instituted, and at last they 
found him in the convent. It seems he 
had fallen in love with one of Raphael’s 
pictures which was exhibited there. He 
had asked permission of the monk to 
copy it, and he, charmed with his 
youth and great talent, had readily con- 
sented and had lodged and nourished 
him all the time. 

Thanks to the interest the cardinal 
took in him, Peter was admitted to the 
best school for painting in Florence. As 
for Thomas, he was given a post near the 
cardinal’s person, and had masters to in- 
struct him in all the learning of the day. 

Fifty years later two old men lived to- 
gether in one of the most beautiful 
houses in Florence. One of them was 
called Peter of Cortona, and people said 
of him: “He is the greatest painter of 
our time.” The other was called 
Thomag, and all they said of him was: 
‘‘Happy is the man who has him fora 
friend!’ And he was the boy that took 
a boarder.— The Young Idea. 


demanded the 





TEDDY'S LESSON. 


“Come, Teddy,’ said Mrs. West, 
time for the cows to come home.” 

But Teddy was reading a story about 
a shipwreck, and did not want to be dis- 
turbed just then. 
@*Oh, mother! 
said. 

A little later Hester came to the door. 

“Teddy, you ought to get the cows,” 
she said, 


“it’s 


wait a little while,” he 


“Bother the cows!’ replied Teddy, 
crossly, and his sister went away. : 

Soon a man’s face appeared at the win- 
dow. 

“Edward, the cows!” said Mr. West, 
and when his father spoke like that, 
Teddy lost no time in obeying. 

Sulkily, be laid down his book and 
walked through the kitchen, where his 
mother and sister were cooking the sup- 
per and bis father was piling up the 
kiudling-wood for the morning's fire. 

“T hate cows!’’ Teddy grumbled, as he 
walked slowly across the pine floor. 
“They're a bother, and I wish we didn’t 
have any. I wish nobody had any. 
Cows are no good, anyway; just in the 
way. I hate cows!” 

An hour later, the cows were safe in 
the barn for the night, and Teddy was in 
better humor. He was hungry, too, 
after the walk to the meadow and back 
in the fresh, bracing air. 

A fine round of meat was smoking on 
the table, but there was none on Teddy's 
plate. 

“This is beef,’ said Mr. West. “I 
did not give you any, because you hate 
cows, Teddy.” 

Teddy opened his mouth, 
closed it again without a word. 

“I won't give you any butter, Teddy,” 


and then 


said Mrs. West, “because we get our 
butter from the cows, and you hate 
them so.”’ 


Hester poured out the milk for the 
other children, but to Teddy she gave a 
glass of water. 

“Cows are such a bother,” she said, 
soberly. “I know you don’t want any 
milk.” 

Teddy looked wistfully at the plate of 
creamy cheese, but it was passed to 
every one but him. But, the worst of 
all, when the custards were brought in, 
sweet and brown, ip their little white 
cups, Teddy was passed by. 

“Of course you wouldn’t eat custards, 
for they are made mostly of milk, and 
cows are no good,”’ said Aunt Hetty, 

Teddy looked as if he would cry. 

“TTI haven’t had anything to eat,’’ 
he blurted. “Just bread, without any 
butter or potatoes, and water. I wish 
I hadn’t said those things about the 
cows.” 

Everybody smiled then, and no one 
objected when Hester slyly passed to 
him a cup of custard.—Youth’s Com- 
panion, 





How He Figured It. 


Violet—How did Mr. Bighead come to 
accepé the doctrine of reincarnation? 
—Well, you know, he always had 
an ¥mpression that the world could not 
get along without him, and if that is so, 
it stands to reason that he will have to 
come back. 





It Was Good Advice. 
“T had dyspepsia and was unable to 
get even temporary relief from the med- 
icines I‘took. I had about given up all 





hope of cure when a friend advised me 
to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I did so and 
it has cured me. My stomach now does 


not trouble me in the least.’,—LAURA 
KENDALL, Strafford, Vt. 

Hood's Pills cure all liver ills. Mailed 
for 25c. by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, 
Mass 





“T must have been a fool when I mar- 


ried,” said littl Tompkyns, glaring 
fiercely at his wife. ‘Certainly, my 
dear,” said Mrs. Tompkyns sweetly. “It 


/couldn’t come on so badly all in two 
| years could it?” —Tit-Bits. 





“The shortness of life is bound up 
with its fullness,” said Phillips Brooks. 
“Strip a life empty and it will seem long 
enough.” 
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ONLY AGRICULTURAL NEWSPAPER IN MAINE. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING: 

For one inch space, $2.50 for four inser- 
tions and sixty cents for each subsequent 
insertion. Classified ads. one cent a word, 
each insertion. 


COLLECTORS’ NOTICES. 

Mr. C. 8. AYER, our Agent, is now calling 
upon our subscribers in Oxford county. 

Mr. J. W. KELxoaa, our Agent, is now call- 
ing upon our subscribers in Penobscot county. 

Mr. E. 8. GrrrorD, our Agent, is now call- 
ing upon our subscribers in Kennebec county. 

Me. L. D. GercHett, Skowhegan, will act 
as Agent for Somerset Co. 














Sample Copy sent on applica- 
tion. 

Try the Maine Farmer for one 
month. 








TWO INKY WAYS. 


There was a man who advertised 
But once—a single time, 

In spot obscure placed he his ad., 
And paid for it a dime. 


And just because it didn’t bring 
Him customers by score, 

“All advertising is a fake,” 
He said, or rather, swore. 


He seemed to think one hammer-tap 
Would drive a nail clear in; 

That from a bit of tiny thread 
A weaver tents could spin. 


If he this reasoning bright applied 
To eating, doubtless he 

Would claim one little bite would feed, 
Ten men a century. 


Some day, though, he wil! learn that to 
Make advertising pay 
He’ll have to add ads. to his ad., 
And advertise each day. 
—E. G. Townsend, in New York Sun, 





With our next issue we hope to com- 
mence a serial story of great interest to 
all our readers. 





The Farmer force has had a taste of 
ripe raspberries fresh from the bushes 
during the past week, sent by a kind 
friend, Mrs. P. W. Day, Woolwich. They 
were rich, juicy and sweet. 





Quite as important as the farmer’s en- 
ergy and muscle are his wife’s brains 
and good sense. Many a farmer as well 
as business man has been pushed into 
success by a smart, ambitious wife. 





The constitutional amendment which 
prohibits gambling in the State of New 
Jersey has been adopted. Its success is 
an important triumph for the morality 
of the State. 





We are indebted to Mr. A. E. Faught, 
Sidney, for remarkably fine specimens of 
Nodheads and Pound Sweetings. If only 
the trees were loaded with such fruit our 
esteemed correspondent’s face would 
wear a smile all winter. 





“The children?’ replied Mr. Emanci- 
pus, in answer to a question from Mrs. 
Strong. “Oh, yes, I have considered 
their future. Sophonisba will take to 
the law and succeed to my practice. 
Her sister, Ethalinda, has a taste for 
medicine, and I am sure she will make a 
skillful physician. Of course the boys 
will marry and settle down. One never 
need fear for the boys, except to see that 
they are won by some woman who will 
love them and provide for their wants.” 





A million and a half pounds of canned 
beef for use by the Japanese army and 
navy is belng prepared for shipment in 
Kansas City by the Armour Packing Co. 
The shipment is the largest single beef 
order ever filled by a Kansas city house. 
The first shipment was made August 26, 
in special train of twenty cars over the 
Chicago Great Western Railroad. At St. 
Paul the cargo will be transferred to the 
Canadian Pacific for Vancouver whence 
it will go by steamer to Nagasaki. 





A rural editor who recently published 
an editorial urging the people to help 
build up their town by making all their 
purchases at the home stores was re- 
warded by the receipt of a “letter of 
thanks’’ from one of the merchants. But 
—to the editorial amazement, the ‘‘print- 
ed letterhead” upon which the commun- 
ication was written bore the imprint of 
an out of town printing establishment! 
We have all been there. It’s the duty of 
the press to boom the town, but those 
who reap the gain are very likeiy to send 
their dollars outside. . 





**We have some three or four’ weekly 
papers, and one or two dailies, but for 
myself and family the Maine Farmer is 
really worth more than them all.” “A 
late number of the Maine Farmer was 
the best number of an agricultural peri- 
odical I ever read,” so say two promi- 
nent Oxford county farmers. Our sin- 
cere thanks are due the many friends in 
different parts of the State who are aid- 
ing the Farmer by helpful statements 
like the above. To merit their continu- 
ance will be the chief aim with every 
worker. 


Cable advices Oct. 9th, to George A. 
Cochrane, from the principal markets of 
Great Britain, give butter markets as 
still very unsatisfactory; complete stag- 
nation in Awerican and Canadian goods; 
the future course of the markets doubt- 
ful, but it would appear that lighter ship- 
ments from this side will have a bene- 
ficial effect. At the moment, prices are 
purely nominal, except for low grades, 
which are in active request at 12@14c. 
Cheese markets are also very dull and 
lifeless. No speculative feeling, buyers 
taking only from hand to mouth and are 





not free buyers of American and Cana- 


A NOTABLE GATHERING 


the literary club women of the State, oc- 
cupies to-day an enviable position. A 
radical change has come both in the po- 
sition claimed and granted, and it is due 
entirely to the patient, persistent service 
rendered by the few leaders along edu- 
cational lines. 
would lose her womanliness by organiz- 
ing and working on social or intellectual 
lines has given way entirely and the door 
is wide open for the improvement of all 
her faculties. 


large brained, active workers, skilled in 
debate, eloquent in speech, and pleasing 


the opening 


that we may grow 


OF NOBLE 
WOMEN bed 


The Federation of Maine, composed of 


The fear that woman 


The controlling spirits in Maine are 


in address. 

The officers elect for the ensuing year 
are: President, Mrs. F. H. Briggs, Au- 
burn; Vice President, Mrs. Florence C. 
Porter, Caribou; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Miss Nellie Marston, Monmouth; 
Recording Secretary, Mrs. Fred H. 
White, Lewiston; Treasurer, Mrs. B. F. 
Eaton, Skowhegan; Educational Com- 
mittee, Miss Mary S. Snow of Bangor, 
Mrs. Annie G. Pepper of Waterville, Miss 
Bertha Soule of Bath; Bureau of Recip- 
rocity, Mrs. W. H. Newell, Lewiston. 
Mrs. Frank H. Briggs, the President of 
the Federation, made an able address at 
session. Among other 
things, she said: ‘‘Be loyal to our Feder- 
ation. Stimulate and strengthen it so 
in good works. 
Talk less and work more is good advice 
for us. Human sympathy, the students 
of social science assert, is the moral force 
that is to-day more needed than aught 
else in the world. Let us have it in a 
large measure heaped up and running 
over. Init, say they, lies the germ of 
all social progress. 

“We aspire to progression—human 
sympathy will aid us. There is an old 
Spanish proverb that reads: ‘Three 
working together are equal to six work- 
ing separately.’ If this be true, what 
may we, a body of 4000 women accom- 
plish, whose aims and sympathies are 
one, if we each persistently do our part, 
no matter if it is only the cup of cold 
water? Surely we can exert a powerful 
influence which will tell for good in the 
educational, moral, social, political and 
economic life of our grand old State.” 
School room decorations received a 
good word from Mrs. Greely in her dis- 
cussion of “The Influence of the Beauti- 
ful,” and this was emphasized in the 
general discussion which followed. 

Miss Mary S. Snow of Bangor reported 
vigorous work in many sections of the 
State for the cause of better education, 
and made a vigorous plea for still 
greater effort in all parts of the State 
during the coming year. 

The poem by Mrs. Wm. P. Frye was 
full of interest. A few stanzas are here 
given to indicate her thought: 


A woman took, with a kindly hand, 

A little seed, from a nearby stand, 

And buried it in the earth. 

Her heart went up in silent prayer | 
That the seed might live, give birth 
Toa tree, and all its branches bear 

A golden fruitage, both rich and rare. 


The warm sun shone, and the soft rain fell; 
The quickened germ burst its prison cell, 
And a shoot appeared to view, 

All unnoticed by the heedless throng, 

But seen by the thoughtful few, F 
Who watched its growth with hope and with 


ear. 
For woman’s future was centered here. 


It steadily grew with purposed will, 
Knowing its place in the world to fill; 
Each branch bore a message grand; 
Each unfolding leaf a truth revealed, 

hat re-echoed through the land; | 
And woman’s heart, that echo shall thrill, 
In the farmhouse, shop and noisy mill. 

* * . * * * 


We thank that woman whose kindly hand 
Took the small seed from the nearby stand, 
And paptes it in the soil. 

She has had answer to her prayer; | 

For woman, though she may toil, 

Has found a treasure, value untold, 
Choicer than jewels, or finest gold ; 

* * * + * * 


To her unsealed mind knowledge has brought 

Longings, aspirations and new thought. 
till she is the “true” woman. 

Forgettin not the sweet duties of home; 
ulfilling the divine plan 

Of wife and mother, all that is best. 

The wiser she, more the children blest. 


Have faith in that fruitage, rich and rare, 
On the broad fields of Palestine, where 
The dear Lord sends no rain. 
The blooming Acacias lift their heads, 

Fed by springs below the plain. 
They cannot be seen, and yet we know 
Save for their presence, no tree could grow. 


The closing paper by Miss Munger of 
Radcliffe College, Cambridge, was on the 
“English Language as It Is Spoke and 
Writ.” Her plea was for a more serious 
study of the English language, such as 
will enable the club woman to meet the 
ever increasing demand upon her to 
speak or write to better advantage. 
Organization is everywhere the watch- 
word and the mothers and sisters en- 
large the life and thought of the homes 
by such gatherings as this. 





KILLED BY DEADHEADS. 


The Massachusetts papers are discuss- 
ing the announcement that the Worcester 
County Agricultural Society propose 
selling all its property and going out of 
the show business. For years it has lost 
ground while providing the best attrac- 
tions money could procure, Energetic, 
capable, wide-awake men have sought to 
turn the tide, but failed. The Worcester 
Observer states that there is this yeara 
deficit of $5,000, and attributes the whole 
fault to “deadheadism.” “Ten thou- 
sand deadheads that the society’s books 
have record of, passed through the fair 
gates this year.” The paper quoted 
above thinks that the free admission of 
life members is badly abused. There 
are societies elsewhere which must re- 


past years, even to a reduction of privi- 
leges to those now entitled to the same. 


will lift any society out of debt. 
Severe Punishment Merited. 


noon, and was found, Sunday morning, 
locked up in a box car in the Maine Cen- 
tral railroad yard. The boy says he met 
some tramps in the yard, Saturday, and 
they tossed him into the car and shut 
the door on him. Town and city author- 
ities in Maine will find it necessary to 
resort to more stringent measures to 
protect from the tramp evil. Thirty 
days’ good board at the county jail is a 
premium, not a punishment, to this class. 





A story by that popular writer, Grant 
Allen, will appear next week in the 
Farmer to continue through several 
issues. It will be of interest to every 
reader. 





dian at 9}¢@10o, although freely offered. 


vise their practices and check the drain of 


Single paid admissions for everybody 


The 14-years-old son of Thomas Finn 
of Bangor, disappeared, Saturday after- 


ELECTRIC RAILROADS IN MAINE. 


So steadily have electric railroads been 
stretching out over the State of Maine, 
that, could a map be spread out giving 
the territory covered, it would be a cause 
for much comment, and yet we are just 
commencing to bind the State with these 
bands of steel and harness this giant 
power to do our bidding. With the in- 
coming and extension of these lines radi- 
cal changes are taking place in the habits 
and customs of our people. The bless- 
ings of increased means of transporta- 
tion are in danger of being offset by 
losses which are not at first apparent. 
Some idea of the volume of business 
may be gathered from the following: 
The Bangor and Old Town road carried 
1,268,642 passengers during the year end- 
ing June 30; the Norway and Paris, more 
than 150,000; Somerset Traction, 90, 3253 
Rockland, Thomaston and Camden, 927,- 
973; Portland, 4,982,809; Lewiston and 
Auburn, 1,917,119; Augusta, Hallowell 
and Gardiner, 823,920, and Portland and 
Cape Elizabeth more than 1,000,000. 
Other roads have Cone a smaller busi- 
ness and the total number of passengers 
is surprisingly large. 

Yearly these lines are reaching out 
into and through rural sections, bringing 
people to the larger centres at a nominal 
fare, cultivating the desire to travel, by 
placing rates within the reach of all, and 
closing the door to one more phase of 
country life, common in days gone by, 
but never to return. If these lines are 
used to bring the rural section and town 
nearer together through improved 
science and reduced cost of transporta- 
tion, good will follow. If they are al- 
lowed to draw from the rural portions to 
the town, because of the seemingly in- 
creased opportunities, great injury will 
be done. The corner grocery, with its 
nightly gathering, the old-time sociabil- 
ity of the neighborhood, the extra effort 
necessary to get to market, which always 
brought a measure of thankfulness when 
the journey was over, all tended to 
strengthen attachment to the rural 
home and provoke activity in developing 
latent talent there. 

These roads are intended to develop 
the resources of the State, not to draw 
towards the centres at the expense of 
the outer circle. The danger lies, not in 
the fact that roads run from point to 
point, but that the habit of depending 
on one’s own resources may be lost in 
the growing desire to be entertained in a 
larger circle. These more rapid cur- 
rents are necessary, not to bear us on 
more swiftly, but to bring to us greater 
opportunities. They are agents of help- 
fulness or destruction just as we use or 
are used by them. 

Passive as they are if controlled, they 
become active when those who use them 
lose sight of the possible good to every 
one reached. A great network of elec- 
tric wires is to spread over Maine, tying 
together distant sections. The right use 
of these will bring the city to your doors, 
though miles away. Failing to use the 
more powerful agent for home develop- 
ment and blessing, it will as surely bear 
away from and leave only a heavier bur- 
den behind. 





WHAT'S THE TROUBLE WITH RIGBY? 


Manager H. F. Farnham gets started 
once in a while and pours out the vials 
of wrath on the poor, guileless public be- 
cause the horse trots are not patronized. 
To be sure itis slightly discouraging to 
hang up $2000 purses with less than 
fifty on the grand stand, but one should 
get used to these little annoyances. 
“There isone thing we haven't tried 
yet,” declares this track manager, ‘and 
I guess it would be the only course we 
could pursue to insure a large attend- 
ance at any Rigby meeting, outside of 
the big fair. It has been suggested that 
if weshould have open gates, send out 
barouches to bring in the people and 
open up a hogshead or two of free punch, 
we might get in a fair-sized crowd; but 
even with such inducements it is a ques- 
tion whether some would not decline to 
come because it costs ten cents to ride 
out here on the cars.”” 
“What do you suppose is the matter?” 
asked one of the horsemen. ‘Hasn’t 
Portland any sporting blood at all?”’ 
“It would be worth considerable to the 
track owners if they could solve the 
conundrum,” was Mr. Farnham’s curt 
reply. 
There is talk to the effect that Mana- 
ger Farnham will retire from the man- 
agement this year. He has put his 
whole energy into Rigby’s events and 
nobody can accuse him of slighting a 
single feature of any meeting given there. 
He has never claimed to know all about 
race horses and race tracks, but he has 
done his level best to pull Rigby out of 
the hole. One year he succeeded in 
clearing up a surplus for the track, but 
every other season has been about an 
even thing or a little behind the expenses. 
The trouble is the public is not run- 
ning wild over horse races in these times, 
and the half-mile ring will always be the 
favorite for all who goto the grand stand 
for pleasure. 
As an experiment plans are on foot for 
a series of races at Rigby, next Tuesday 
and Wednesday, confined solely to Maine 
horses. The purses will be either trot 
or pace for five classes, namely: 2.20, 
2.24, 2.30, 2.34 and 2.40. Local horse- 
men are showing great interest in the 
matter and if a sufficient number of en- 
tries can be secured, the races will un- 
doubtedly be highly successful. 





1860—1897. 


The following letter explains itself, 
and a comparison with the business of 
1897 when over $13,000 were paid in pre- 
miums indicates the great advance made 
by this society: 

AuaustA, Nov. 22, 1860. 
JOHN F. ANDERSON, Esq., TRUSTER. 

Dear Sir; The receipts of the Maine State 
Agricultural Society for the operations of the 
year 1860, are from all sources, $6,919.68. 
The premiums awarded amount to. $2,377.00 


The other expenses of the year.... 6,137.48 
Total expenditures............. 8,514.48 
‘ 6,919.58 
Leaving a deficit of........ o+eee- $1,694.80 
Respectfully. 
W. T. Jonnson, Treasurer. 





Watch for the Home Department in 
our next issue. It will contain the an- 
nouncement of a feature entirely new 
and to be under the management of one 


sational story which if true rivals the 
creation of the brain of any fiction 


A MARVELOUS STORY. 
The Boston Globe prints a highly sen- 


writer. 

In August, two years ago, there were 
exciting occurrences in the Lambert lake 
region. Peter Bubeer, a reckless French 
Canadian hunter,and Elie Sirois had both 
fallen in love with pretty Rosie Pelletier. 
The trouble was chiefly that she was go- 
ing to wed Sirois. Peter pleaded, threat- 
ened and sulked until the wedding day 
of Rosie arrived. 

The marriage occurred in the morn- 
ing, and there was a dance in the even- 
ing. While the festivities were at their 
height in the little two-room house, Pe- 
ter Bubeer, crazed with liquor and jeal- 
ousy, burst into the midst of the assem- 
blage, fired both barrels of his shotgun in- 
to the sheathed ceiling, put a bullet 
through the arm of Sirois, and then, 
under cover of the confusion, seized 
the screaming girl and bore her away 
into the darkness. 

The guests and wounded husband 
speedily collected their wits and gave 
chase, but though they searched the 
woods that night and miles of the sur- 
rounding territory during the next few 
weeks, no traces of Bubeer and the girl 
were discovered. 

For more than a year the unhappy 
husband traversed the woods in search 
of his lost bride. His story became fa- 
miliar to all the native hunters and to 
sportsmen who came down from the 
city, and everyone who went into the 
wilderness kept a sharp eye out for some 
clew of the young woman or her abduct- 
or. 

Three weeks ago Joe Lacoot, the 
famous Passamaquoddy trapper and 
guide started from Forest Station for an 
extended tour throug the North Wash- 
ington wilderness. Oa the second week 
of his travels he found himself in the vi- 
cinity of the first Sysladobsis lake, or 
‘Dobsis,’ and suddenly espied some 
strange-looking animals. After approach- 
ing cautiously, he discovered, to his 
amazement, that they were large hogs, 
rangy, gaunt and thin, and among them, 
as they rooted in the undergrowth, 
moved an animal that utterly puzzled 
the old hunter. He crept nearer and 
found that the animal was certainly a 
man. The only semblance of clothing 
was a wadding of cloth spread over his 
back, evidently for protection against 
the sun and the rain. 

He was on his hands and knees, pok- 
ing around in the soil after food. Every 
few moments he would scoop out with 
his hands a string of the wild potato, or 
ground nuts, and then would sit back on 
his thighs and munch them down. 

The Indian says that as he looked on 
this scene he was alarmed and concluded 
that the best thing for him to do was to 
go around by another way. A quarter 
of amile further on he came into a bit 
of aclearing. In the centre of it was a 
little shack, built of birch bark and sap- 
lings and thatched deeply with spruce 
boughs. As he approached a person 
rushed out, and with a shrill yell, evi- 
dently of terror, went running for the 
woods. After he had shouted once or 
twice and spoken encouragingly she at 
last hesitated and stopped. 

The woman proved to be Rosie Sirois, 
who, when she recognized Joe La- 
coot, broke down, but soon calmed her- 
self and told her story. 

She said that on her wedding night 
Pete Bubeer carried her part of the way 
and made her walk the rest, and when 
she fell down, pounded and choked her. 
While he slept he kept her tied to trees. 
He stole flour, smoked ham, groceries 
and four little pigs, and told her he pro- 
posed making a home in the woods. 
Her story of privation, blows and all 
sorts of cruel treatment is a horrible 
one. 

After walking two or three weeks, 
Bubeer camped down about fifty miles 
from Lambert Lake. From time to time 
the woman driven wild by the acts of 
her captor, sought to escape into the 
woods. At such time his taunts and 
blows were almost more than she 
could endure. 

One day she fied into the woods after 
an especially horrible experience at the 
hands of her brutal jailer. He allowed 
her to go nearly a mile into the forest. 
Then he tracked her easily and brought 
her back into the camp. When he 
pushed her into the little shack and 
again fell to harassing her, she became 
infuriated, darted past him, seized the 
ax standing in the corner, and dealt the 
ruffian a blow on the head ere he could 
turn and face her. He fell, and she 
thought that she had killed him. After 
he had lain in the hut several weeks, and 
was at last able to crawl out of doors, 
it was seen that he was an idiot. 

His singular crochet was that he was 
a pig. He walked on all fours, and he 
daily went grubbing in the forest with 
the hogs. He would not speak to the 
woman and evidently had no notion of 
language. He did not enter the hut, but 
traveled about with the hogs at night 
and huddled under a lean-to near the 
camp. 

The girl was sufficiently well ac- 
quainted with woods life to understand 
that venturing out into that trackless 
forest was only a shade less than suicide. 
So she stayed at the camp, hoping that 
at last some hunter or lumberman would 
come along that way. She knew how to 
make and set traps, and she was able to 
exist after a fashion on rabbits and small 
game, and on several occasions she took 
Bubeer’s rifle and shot deer. 

The Indian fitted the woman witha 
pair of moccasins and helped to makea 
rude skirt out of the blanket he carried 
for his bed. Then the two, without 
waiting to interview the idiot, started 
through the woods to the hunting camp 
of Henry West on Saponic stream, where 
he left her, there to rest and recover in 
some degree from her bitter experience 
in the forest. . 

Elie Sirois is now in the Grand lake 
region with some Massachusetts sports- 
men, but is expected to return within a 
few days. The Lambert lake citizens 
have decided to await Elie’s return and 
let him head the relief expedition that 
shall bring her home. They say that 
Elie has said over and over again that no 


find Rosie, or what happened, he should 
consider her his true and honored wife 
and should take herto his home. There- 
fore they are planning on some joyful 
demonstrations when Rosie is brought 
back. 
The officers will send in and remove 
Peter Bubeer to the Insane Asylum at 
Augusta, the hogs will be shot, and the 
camp, where the poor bride passed so 
many hours of bitterest anguish, burned. 
AGRICULTURAL. 
—Farmers in Sagadahoc county are 
complaining that the ground is so dry 
they are unable to do any of their fall 
plowing. This sounds strange after such 
a season as we have had. 
—Mr. Lewis Beal, No. Fairfield, is for- 
tunate in having this year more thar 
one hundred and fifty barrels of choice 
Northern Spys, while his neighbor, Mr. 
Paul Wing, will have one hundred bar- 
rels. Fortunate farmers are they. 
Mr. George A. Humphrey, superin- 
tendent of Skowhegan Jersey cream- 
ery, informs us that the call for butter 
the past year has exceeded the product 
of the factory, so that at times he has 
been unable to fill orders of local and 
transient customers. 








October Farmers’ Bulletin. 
Board Bulletin, No. 8, for the season 
of 1897, has been issued by Secretary B. 
Walker McKeen of the board of agricul- 
ture. This number is called the swine 
number. 
The Government crop report for Sep- 
tember is given and a summary of the 
sweet and yellow corn crop, potatoes 
and mixed grains, by counties. This is 
one of the most valuable features of 
these monthly bulletins. The general 
acreage of corn will average about 
70 per cent. of that of 1896. The 
sweet corn yield is small, but the quality 
is superior. Oats are rated at 70 per 
cent., barley the same, fruit 7 to 23 per 
cent., potatoes about 30, and rotting 
badly. 
Secretary McKeen states that we note 
an increasing interest in the question of 
swine growing, and trust it may con- 
tinue, till Maine ceases to become an im- 
porter of hog products. 
With our ample facilities for growing 
the cheaper hog feeds, with our large 
areas in pasture and orchard which 
might be improved by being stocked 
with swine, and the large amount of 
skimmed milk from our dairies, we have 
ample means for pushing this industry 
much beyond its present limit, and to 
the point where we shall become ex- 
porters, rather than importers, as is the 
case at present. 





Farmers’ Institutes in Sagadahoc, Andro- 
scoggin, Oxford, Kennebec and Somerset 
Counties. 

Programmes for the following Farmers’ 
Institutes, to be held in the above named 
counties, have been arranged as follows: 
Sagadahoc County: Town Hall, Rich- 
mond, Saturday, Oct. 16. 1.30 P. M., 
“Increasing Fertility by Clover Growing 
and by Tillage,’ by Mr. T. B. Terry of 
Ohio. 7.30 P. M., ‘Manure Saving,” illus- 
trated by picture of barn and manure 
shed, by Mr. T. B. Terry, followed by 
“Stock Husbandry, Its Importance,” by 
Sec. B. W. McKeen. Grange Hall, Tops- 
ham, Monday, Oct. 18. 1.30 P. M., 
‘How to Grow Good Crops in a Dry 
Season,” by Mr. T. B. Terry, followed by 
a discussion opened by Sec. McKeen. 
7.30 P. M., “A Small Fruit Garden,” 
illustrated, by Mr. T. B. Terry. Alsoa 
lecture on “Small Fruits,” by Prof. W. 
M. Munson of Orono, at Growstown 
school-house at 7-30. 

Androscoggin County: Grange Hall, 
Turner, Tuesday, Oct. 19, and joint meet- 
ing for Androscoggin and Oxford coun- 
ties at Grange Hall, West Minot, 
Wednesday, Oct. 20. 10.30 A. M., 
“Corn, Its History, Uses, Varieties, 
Methods of Cultivation and Com- 
parative Values,” by Sec. B. W. 
McKeen. 1.30 P. M., Increasing Fertility 
by Clover Growing and by Tillage,’ by 
Mr. T. B. Terry. 7.30 P. M., lecture, 
“‘Wife’s Share,’ by Mr. Terry. 

Oxford County: Grange Hall, Canton, 
Thursday, Oct. 21. 10.30 A. M., “The 
Dairy Herd,” by Sec. B. W. McKeen. 
1,30 P. M., “‘How to Grow Good Crops in 
a Dry Season,” by Mr. T. B. Terry. 7.30 
P. M., ‘The Farmer of To-day,’’ by Sec. 
McKeen. 

Kennebec County: Town Hall, Man- 
chester, Friday evening, Oct. 22, at 7.30 
o'clock, “Increasing Fertility by Clover 
Growing and by Tillage,” by Mr. T. B. 
Terry. 

Somerset County: Victor Grange Hall, 
Fairfield Center, Saturday, Oct. 23. 10.30 
A. M., “Corn, Its History, Uses, Varie- 
ties, Methods of Cultivation and Com- 
parative Values,’ by Sec. B. W. McKeen. 
1.30 P. M., Increasing Fertility by Clover 
Growing,” by Mr. T. B. Terry, followed 
by “Experiment Stations and their Rela- 
tion to Agriculture,” by Prof. Chas. D. 
Wood of Orono. 7.30 P. M., “Comfort 
and Convenience in the Home,” illus- 
trated, by Mr. T. B. Terry. Music by 
local talent. 

B. WALKER McKEEN, Secretary. 

Augusta, Oct. 11, 1897. 


POLITICAL. 








—Hon. George P. Lawrence of North 
Adams, President of the Massachusetts 
Senate, has been nominated for Congress 
by the Republicans of the First District, 
after declining the honor. Evidently 
the voters want the man and the State 
will be honored thereby. 

—-Cuban matters remain as they have 
been with ro sign of anend. Spain has 
recalled Gen. Weyler, who has ruled 
with such tyranny. Gen. Blanco, a live 
Marquis, will be named Governor Gen- 
eral, and 20,000 more troops will be sent 
over with him. Now, shall we see more 
of what we have seen? Gen. Blanco is 
not bloodthirsty and his appointment is 
said to be a movement towards concilia- 
tion. 

—Local politicians are talking of John 
M. Oak for the next postmaster of Bangor 
and Joab W. Palmer or Albert R. Day 
for the next collector of customs for the 
district. 








These postmasters have been appoint- 
ed in Maine: Charles H. Lufkin, Deer 
Isle, vice H. P. A. Spofford; Calvin Cog- 
gins, Lamoine, vice Lewis King; George 
W. Tracy, Winter Harbor, vice C. E. 
Pendleton; Hampton L. Robbins, Union. 





The Grange letter from Prof. Elijah 
Cook and the report of Androscoggin 
Pomona are articles well worth reading. 











of the brightest lady writers of the day. 


matter in what circumstances he might 


They will be found on the eighth page. 


City News. 


County News. _ 








—Jvhn H. Hersom was sentenced, Sat- 
urday, to fifteen months hard labor in the 
Auburn jall, for an assault upon Frank 
Bowman with intent to kill. 

—Rev. J. S. Williamson has gone to 
New Haven, Conn., where he will attend 
the meeting of the American Board of 
Commissioners on Foreign Missions. 
—Interested ones are patiently working 
to establish a hospital in this city. It is 
now proposed to hire some commodious 
building until sufficient funds are secured 
to purchase or build. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for those blessed with means to 
aid a most worthy enterprise. 

—The Gospel Mission at No. 152 Water 
street, Augusta, is now open through 
the day as a Reading Room. It is a 
good place to go to read or rest, anda 
hearty invitation is extended to people 
who are in from the country to come in 


and get warm or eat their lunch. All 
are welcome. 
—Saturday morning, Oct. 9, Ruel 


Townsend died at the home of his son, 
A. D. Townsend, at the advanced age of 
93 years. By his death the community 
has lost a most worthy and one of its 
oldest citizens. Born in Sidney, in 1804, 
he came to this city in 1831. Since 1864 
he had made his home with his only sur- 
viving son, Mr. A. D. Townsend. 
—Bangs Bros. of Augusta, manufac- 
turers of window frames and windows, 
assigned Friday to L. C. Cornish and M. 
8S. Holway. Lawrence Newhall & Co. 
of Shawmut hold a mortgage on the en- 
tire plant, which nearly covers it. This 
is one of the best industries of the city 
and one most severely pinched by the 
hard times. Forty men have been em- 
ployed, and the plant is almost new and 
well equipped for window frame manu- 
facturing. 





PERSONAL. 


—State Superintendent of Schools, W. 
W. Stetson, has accepted invitations to 
lecture before the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation of Vermont in October, before the 
Students of the Massachusetts Normal 
school of Fitchburg in November, before 
the National Superintendents’ meeting 
at Chattanooga; Tenn., in February. 
—Ewing W. Hamlen, Esq., of this city, 
has gone into partnership with Philip J. 
Doherty, Esq., at 23 Court street, Boston. 
Mr. Hamlen has been practicing with 
Nichols & Cobb for the past year or 
more. 


The appointment of our neighbor Col. 
R. W. Soule as commercial agent at 
Orilla, Canada, is commended by all, and 
is a recognition of service rendered dur- 
ing a three years’ life at the same place. 
We are glad to know that he will con- 
tinue to live in Augusta and be absent 
buta portion of the time. 

—Senator Frye left, Monday, for Ohio, 
where he is to take the stump for three 
weeks in the coming campaign. No 
speaker is in greater demand than this 
honored son of Maine. 

—Enoch A. Simpson of Lewiston, a 
consin of ex-President Grant, died, Mon- 
day, at the age of 74. He served in the 
civil war in Company C of the 27th 
Maine regiment. 

—Mr. E. A. Perham and wife have re- 
signed their positions in the Amos Ab- 
bott & Co. woolen mill, Dexter, and will 
return to North Vassalboro to make 
their home. 





A Chance for Everybody. 
The United States civil service com- 
mission has ordered that an examination 
be held by its local board in Augusta, 
on Saturday, Dec. 4, 1897, commencing 
at 9 o’clock A. M., for the grades of 
clerk and carrier in the post office ser- 
vice. Only citizens of the United States 
can be examined. The age limitations 
for this examination are as follows: 
Clerk, 18 or over; carrier, between 21 
and 40. No application will be accepted 
for this examination unless filed in com- 
plete form, on the proper blank, before 
the hour of closing business on Satur- 
day, Nov. 13, 1897. 
The commission states that the exam- 
inations are open toall reputable citizens 
of the United States who may desire to 
enter the service, without regard to race 
or to their political or religious affilia- 
tions. All such are invited to apply. 
They shal! be examined, graded and cer- 
tified with entire impartiality, and 
wholly without regard to any considera- 
tion save their efficiency. 
For application blanks, full instruc- 
tions, and information relative to the 
duties and salaries of the different posi- 
tions, apply to E. W. Hanks, secretary 
board of examiners, postal service, post- 
office address, Augusta, Me. 





Senator Shoup of Idaho declares that all 
through the far west the general improve- 
ment in the business tone has been fairly 
felt. The people, he says, are getting a 
better price for what they have to sell and 
are devoting their thoughts to business 
rather than to politics. They are bene- 
fited in this section, he states, not only 
by the increased price of cereals, but by 
the fact that cattle, sheep, wool and lead 
ore are bringing better prices than they 
have foralong while. The increase in 
the price of wool, he says, is slightly in 
advance of the difference in the tariff 
duty, and they are gettihg $20a ton more 
for lead. 

The people, he says, are familiar with 
the conditions which bring about the 
increased price of cereals, that being 
largely due to the question of supply and 
demand, the great demand and small 
supply making the higher prices. 





One of the most prominent and prom- 
ising young men in North Castine died 
a few days ago. The dispatch announc- 
ing his death goes onto say: ‘‘Few per- 
sons can endure—as long as he did—to 
rise both winter and summer at 3 o'clock, 
toil all day, oft-times with great exposure 
to the inclemencies of the weather, and 
retire at ten or eleven at night. He was 
warned against such excessive work but, 
alas, the warning was not heeded.”’ The 
truth of the saying that a candle burned 
at both ends is short lived was demon- 





strated long before this man was born. 


—About one hundred hands are em. 
ployed in the new shoe factory at Gardi- 
ner, and more are being added. 

—Prof. George L. Chandler, a native 
of Waterville, and a well-known in- 
structor in the Newton public schools 
died suddenly last week at his home in 
Auburndale, Mass. 

—Belgrade has developed a new jin. 

dustry. One of her citizens has gone 
into the marriage brokerage business 
though not yet meeting with great suc. 
cess. 
—Winthrop is planning to hold an ice 
carnival on Maranocook lake in Decem- 
ber, and if successful, this will become a 
regular institution. There is no reason 
why a great sucvess cannot be scored. 

—The friends of good legitimate sport 
have won the fight over the closing of 
East, McGraw, Ellis, Great, North, Lone 
and Snow ponds to ice fishing, and the 
same is prohibited for a term of foy 
years. 

—Said a leading orchardist in Vagsa)- 
boro: “I could have got more and bette; 


apples from my orchard, last year, after 
I had finished picking than I can this 
year before.”’ Last year, J. H. Smiley 
had about 700 barrels of nice apples: this 
year, 21 of.very poor; J. R. Kennedy 


had last year 700; this year 30; H. D. B. 
Ayer had last year 609; this season 20. 
—A Winthrop correspondent reports 
that the line of the projected railroad 
from Augusta is already eliciting pro- 
tests from some people in Winthrop, 
whose land is likely to be invaded by the 
iron horse. Sometimes selfish interests 
so warp judgment that what would be 
of great public benefit is a permanent 
loss to the entire community. A rail- 
road from the Kennebec river across the 
country to Northern Franklin, through 
the towns, so rich in natural resources, 
would at once insure the. development 
of varied industries and bring renewed 
activity to all this section of Maine. 
—The children in a little school-house 
in Fayette manifested sincere s: mpathy 
and grief when on their flag they pinned 
a heavy black shawl, covering the stripes 


completely. Nothing like it had ever 
been seen before. The school-house flag 
was in mourning for Gen. Neal Dow. 
No one in that school had ever heard 
that it was the customary thing to put a 


flag at half mast as a sign of mourning: 
but every one was sorry that the apostle 
of temperance was dead, and at the 
suggestion of one of the boys the teach- 
er’s shawl was pinned to the flag. The 
intention was all right at least, and that 
governs. 





Riverside Locals. 

Rev. C. A. Mayden of Augusta, 
preached a very fine sermon at the Cong- 
regational church last Sunday afternoon, 
his subject being ‘Open Windows.” 
Mr. Hayden is a great favorite here with 
all denominations and is always listened 
to by an appreciative audience. The 
windows which he admonished us al- 
ways to keep open are memory, sym- 
pathy, hope, imagination and faith, and 
he handled his subject with great skill 
and ability. The people of Riverside 
would be glad to be able to hear him 
much oftener than they do. M. F. F 





State Universalist 8. 8. Convention 
The Universalist State Sunday Sch 
Convention attracted a large number of 


delegates. Secretary W. H. Gould re- 
ported 35 schools, with 156 officers, 32 
teachers, and 3,019 scholars, with an av 
erage attendance of 20's. Four new 


schools have been organized. The larg 
est gain has been made at Belfast, where 
92 children have been christened and 


scholars have united with the church. 


Treasurer Bradley of Portland reports 
the total receipts at $1,149.39; expendi- 
tures, $245.30; leaving a balance of 
$903.39. 

The following officers were elected: S. 
V. Cummings of Norway, President: 
Rev. C. H. Wells, Belfast, Vice Presi- 
dent; Rev. W. H. Gould, Dexter, Secre- 


tary; Miss Georgia Bradley, Portland, 
Treasurer; Rev. George R. Leighton, 
Skowhegan; Mrs. A. b. Crockett, Dex 
ter; Mrs. J. F. Rhodes, Fairfield, Execu- 
tive Committee. 

The next meeting will be 
Orono. 


held in 





Ata recent examination, says the Li- 
brary Journal, of applicants for the po 
sition of assistant in New England Li- 
brary, among the answers received were 
the following: 

Who was Shakespeare? Name three of 
his works.—Shakespeare was a great 
American poet. He wrote “Evangeline,” 
“Lady of the Lake,” and ‘Courtship of 
Miles Standish.” 

When was America discovered?—In 
1743. 

The town in which the library is situ- 
ated is but a short distance from a large 
city, and nearly all the applicants were 
young men and women who had studied 
in the local high school, which is con- 
sidered a model. 





The September term of the Andros- 
coggin supreme judicial court adjourned 
finally, to-day. The amount paid in 
fines and costs, principally in liquor 
cases, was $7,635. ‘‘When the returns 
are all in, I predict that the gross re- 
ceipts will reach close to $10,000,” re- 
marked a county official in Auburn, 
Monday. It looks as though there 
might be greater activity in collecting 
license fees, under the name of “fines,” 
to swell the county treasury, than '0 
stopping the sale of intoxicating liquors. 


—Get hyacinths and winter flowering 
bulbs now at Partridge’s Old Reliable 
Drug Store, opposite post office. Noth- 
ing easier to grow in the house than4 
hyacinth bulb. Set it in a flower pot 
give plenty of light and water and by 
mid-winter you have beautiful aud fra- 
grant flowers from it. Mr. Partridge has 
also a fine lot of Chinese water lily bulbs, 
freesias, tulips, etc. 


Sagadahoc is blessed with good 
weather after the storm of Tuesday, 
which necessitated carrying forward one 
day so that the fair will not close until 
Friday night. Elsewhere we give a full 
report of the exhibition. 


Parties in. want of choice Ayrshire’, 
heavy milkers, bred in richest lines will 
do well to note the advertised sale at 
Maple Cliff Farm, Compton, Quebec. 


Those who desire to do shopping 04 
cannot well visit the city may avail them 
selves of the services of experts by 00? 
sulting our advertising columns. 


TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY n 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. A 





'd the money if it fails to Cure 











Hood’s Pills 
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* Merit talks” the Tal ks 


intrinsic value of 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

Merit in medicine means the power to 
cure. Hood’s Sarsaparilla possesses actual 
and unequalled curative power and there- 
fore it has true merit. When you buy 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla,and take it according 
to directions, to purify your blood, or 
cure any of the many blood diseases, you 
are morally certain to receive 
The power tocure is there. You are not 
trying an experiment. It wil! make your 
blood pure, rich and nourishing, and thus 
drive out the germs of disease, strengthen 
the nerves and build up the wholesystem. 


FHood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the best, in fact — the One True Blood Purifier. 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


benefit. 





Do not purge, pain or 
gripe. All druggists. 25e. 





Our 
New 
Suits and 
Overcoats 


~ 


will appeal to your good 
taste. There is a 


Style and 
Character 


and be- 
find in 


The price? 


On'y $10, $12 or $15. 


You do not speculate 
when you buy our goods. 


to them above 
yond what you 


most stores. 


Fit and quality guaran- 
teed. 


CHAS. H. NASON, 


The One Price Clothier, 


1 & 2 Allen's Building, Augusta, Me. 


PADMA 


THE ONE MEDICINE 
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A Health Fable... |axigzess' 








(Ayes there’s work to be 
done you send for Mr. X. 
He has been employed by your 
neighbor for years, and is 
reliable. 
Time proves reliability. 

When sick ‘ou grasp the first 
new floating straw in view, and F 


forget the reliability of the 
“L. F.” Atwood’s Bitters. 

People’s bodies are still constructed fi 
as they were forty years ago, and the , 
** L.F.’’ cures more cases of indigestion 


and constipation than ever, 


35¢. a bottle. 
Avoid Imitations. 
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lassified Adds, 


Hereafter, Sale, Want and Ex- 
1 P Genge advertisements will be in- 
se under this general head at 








ONE CENT a word, and will be given a choice 
A wee No displayed advertisement other 
gute, aan #2 initial etter and the usual stock 
¥ se in this department. 
Pay must invariably be in advance. - 


For Sale—One yearling Cotswold 
ram, weight 200 lbs. One Import- 
ed Shropshire ram, 2 years old, 

stered 


eight 300 lbs. be 
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County News. 


—About one hundred hands are em- 
loyed in the new shoe factory at Gardi- 
er, and more are being added. 

—Prof. George L. Chandler, a native 
f Waterville, and a well-known ip- 
ructor in the Newton public schools, 
ied suddenly last week at his home in 
uburndale, Mass. 


—Belgrade has developed a new ip- 
ustry. One of her citizens has gone 
ito the marriage brokerage business, 
10ugh not yet meeting with great suc- 
288. 

—Winthrop is planning to hold an ice 
arnival on Maranocook lake in Decem- 
er, and if successful, this will become a 
gular institution. There is no reason 
rhy a great success cannot be scored. 

—The friends of good legitimate sport 
ave won the fight over the closing of 
‘ast, McGraw, Ellis, Great, North, Long 
nd Snow ponds to ice fishing, and the 
ame is prohibited for a term of four 
ears. 

—Said a leading orchardist in Vagsal- 
oro: “I could have got more and better 
pples from my orchard, last year, after 

had finished picking than I can this 
ear before.” Last year, J. H. Smiley 
ad about 700 barrels of nice apples; this 

ear, 21 of.very poor; J. R. Kennedy 
ad last year 700; this year 30; H. D, B, 
yer had last year 600; this season 20. 

—A Winthrop correspondent reports 
hat the line of the projected railroad 
rom Augusta is already eliciting pro- 
ests from some people in Winthrop, 
yhose land is likely to be invaded by the 
ron horse. Sometimes selfish interests 
0 warp judgment that what would be 
f great public benefit is a permanent 
oss to the entire community. A rail- 
oad from the Kennebec river across the 
ountry to Northern Franklin, through 
he towns, so rich in natural resources, 
vould at once insure the. development 
ff varied industries and bring renewed 
tivity to all this section of Maine. 

—The children in a little school-house 
n Fayette manifested sincere s; mpathy 
ind grief when on their flag they pinned 
. heavy black shawl, covering the stripes 
completely. Nothing like it had ever 
een seen before. The school-house flag 
vas in mourning for Gen. Neal Dow. 
No one in that school had ever heard 
‘hat it was the customary thing to put a 
lag at half mast as asign of mourning; 
yut every one was sorry that the apostle 
of temperance was dead, and at the 
aggestion of one of the boys the teach- 
sr’s shawl was pinned to the flag. The 
intention was all right at least, and that 
zoverns. 











Riverside Locals. 

Rev. ©. A. Mayden of Augusta, 
preached a very fine sermon at the Cong- 
regational church last Sunday afternoon, 
his subject being “Open Windows.” 
Mr. Hayden is a great favorite here with 
all denominations and is always listened 
to by an appreciative audience. The 
windows which he admonished us al- 
ways to keep open are memory, sym- 
pathy, hope, imagination and faith, and 
he handled his subject with great skill 
and ability. The people of Riverside 
would be glad to be able to hear him 
much oftener than they do. M. F. F. 





State Universalist 8. 8. Convention. 

The Universalist State Sunday School 
Convention attracted a large number of 
delegates. Secretary W. H. Gould re- 
ported 35 schools, with 156 officers, 326 
teachers, and 3,019 scholars, with an av- 
erage attendance of 2044. Four new 
schools have been organized. The larg- 
est gain has been made at Belfast, where 
92 children have been christened and 99 
scholars have united with the church. 
Treasurer Bradley of Portland reports 
the total receipts at $1,149.39; expendi- 
tures, $245.30; leaving a balance of 
$903.39. 

The following officers were elected: S 
V. Cummings of Norway, President; 
Rev. C. H. Wells, Belfast, Vice Presi- 
dent; Rev. W. H. Gould, Dexter, Secre- 
tary; Miss Georgia Bradley, Portland, 
Treasurer; Rev. George R. Leighton, 
Skowhegan; Mrs. A. b. Crockett, Dex- 
ter; Mrs. J. F. Rhodes, Fairfield, Execu- 
tive Committee. 

The next meeting will be held in 
Orono, 





Ata recent examination, says the Li- 
brary Journal, of applicants for the po- 
sition of assistant in New England Li- 
brary, among the answers received were 
the following: 

Who was Shakespeare? Name three of 
his works.—Shakespeare was a great 
American poet. He wrote “Evangeline,”’ 
“Lady of the Lake,” and ‘Courtship of 
Miles Standish.” 

When was America discovered?—In 

1743. 
The town in which the library is situ- 
ated is but a short distance from a large 
city, and nearly all the applicants were 
young men and women who had studied 
in the local high school, which is con- 
sidered a model. 





The September term of the Andros- 
coggin supreme judicial court adjourned 
finally, to-day. The amount paid in 
fines and costs, principally in liquor 
cases, was $7,635. ‘When the returns 
are all in, I predict that the gross re- 
ceipts will reach close to $10,000,” re- 
marked a county official in Auburn, 
Monday. It looks as though there 
might be greater activity in collecting 
license fees, under the name of ‘fines,’ 

to swell the county treasury, than in 
stopping the sale of intoxicating liquors. 





—Get hyacinths and winter flowering 
bulbs now at Partridge’s Old Reliable 
Drug Store, opposite post office. Noth- 
ing easier to grow in the house than a 
hyacinth bulb. Set it in a flower pot, 
give plenty of light and water and by 
mid-winter you have beautiful aud fra- 
grant flowers from it. Mr. Partridge has 
also a fine lot of Chinese water lily bulbs, 
freesias, tulips, etc. 


Sagadahoc is blessed with 
weather after the storm of Tuesday, 
which necessitated carrying forward one 
day so that the fair will not close until 
Friday night. Elsewhere we give 4 full 
report of the exhibition. 





good 


Parties in. want of choice anger 
heavy milkers, bred in richest lines wil 
do well to note the advertised sale at 
Maple Cliff Farm, Compton, Quebec. 


Those who desire to do shopping and 
cannot well visit the city may avail them- 
selves of the services of experts by con- 
sulting our advertising columns. 

TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 


| ainine Tablets. 
| Bake Laxative Brone money if it fails to Cure 
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“ Merit talks” the Tal ks 


intrinsic value of 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

Merit in medicine means the power to 
cure. Hood’s Sarsaparilla possesses actual 
and unequalled curative power and there- 
fore it has true merit. When you buy 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla,and take it according 
to directions, to purify your blood, or 
cure any of the many blood diseases, you 
are morally certain to receive benefit. 
The power tocure is there. You are not 
trying an experiment. It will make your 
blood pure, rich and nourishing, and thus 
drive out the germs of disease, strengthen 
the nerves and build up the wholesystem. 


Fiood s 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the best, in fact — the One True Blood Purifier. 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
; Do not purse. pain | ~~ 


Hood’s Pills gripe. All druggists. 25¢ 
BAAAUASISII“A 
Our 
New 
Suits and 
Overcoats 
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will appeal to your good 
taste. There is a 


Style and 
Character 


to them above and be- 
yond what you find in 
most stores. The price? 


On'y $10, $12 or $15. 


You do not speculate 
when you buy our goods. 
Fit and quality guaran- 
teed. 


CHAS. H. NASON, 
The One Price Clothier, 


1 & 2 Allen’s Building, Augusta, Me. 
DAMM AITwwUrXL 


THE ONE MEDICINE 


for weak lungs and all pulmonary disor- 
ders, is that wonderful cough killing, 
nerve strengthening, flesh creating, dis- 
ease dispelling remedy that doctors rec- 


ommend. 
ANCIER’S 


ETROLEUM 
EMULSION }" 


Hypophosphites, 

** What may be one man’s meat is an- 
other man’s poison,” is a fact that is 
true of medicine, but does not apply to 
Angier’s Petroleum Emulsion, which is 
a food as well as a medicine. Its anti- 
septic properties and the ease with which 
it is digested makes it a universal remedy 
for everyone afflicted with wasting dis- 
eases. 


Sold by all druggists. 60c. and $1.00. 
_ Angier Chemical Cc O., Allston District, Boston. 
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Chicago 
Ciuten Meal 


The Great Concentrated 





.... Dairy Feed .... 





“ 
- ‘ 
> 4 
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» 4 
> 3 
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, . 
> 4 
>» TIVHE SAFEST and best feed for ¢ 
> milch cows. Recommended and 4 
» endorsed by the Maine and Massachu- ¢ 
, setts State Agricultural Experiment F 
q Stations. : 
| THIS STANDARD milk-producing j 
feed has been on the market fifteen 
> years and farmers feed it morning and 4 
> night to their cows in moderate quan- 4 
> tities, through thespringandsummer, 4 
> with excellent results. 4 
» Sold by Leading Grain Dealers. 4 
, Sample and descriptive circular sent P 
, oy application. a 
7 4 
7 4 
7 . 
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NORTON, CHAPMAN CO, NE Agents, 


PORTLAND, ME. 
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A Bealth Fable... 


HEN there’s work to be 

done you send for Mr. X. 

He has been employed by your 

neighbor for years, and is 
reliable. 


Time proves reliability. 
When sick you grasp the first 
new floating straw in view, and 


forget the reliability of the 
“L. F.” Atwood’s Bitters. 


People’s bodies are still constructed 
as they were forty years ago, and the 
‘**L.F.’’ cures more casesof indigestion 
and constipation than ever, 


35c. a bottle. 
Avoid Imitations. 


Classified As, 


Hereafter, Sale, Want and Ex- 

change advertisements will be in- 

' se under this general head at 

om CENT a word, and will be given a choice 

Position. Nod advertisement, other- 

wise than an in apt etter and the usual stock 

cuts, will be in this department. 
Pay must invariably be in advance. 


we: ht 200 Ibe. One Import- 
w=: a ram, 2 Pee 
aan 2 a lbs. Ibe. _ Begjetered 
‘oulton, Me. 
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State News. 


There are reported to be eight cases of 
diphtheria in Lewiston, widely scattered, 
and three in Auburn. Much uneasiness 
is felt lest the disease become epidemic. 

Francis A. Curtis and Mrs. Foss of 
Rockland are held by the Court for the 
murder of Chas. W. Bowen, Rockland. 
Bowen was found in a lime kiln one 
morning last week brutally murdered. 


D. M. Gardner, proprietor of the Bor- 
der City hotel, Calais, died Oct. 5th of 
Bright's disease, after a lingering illness, 
aged 64 years. He was a prominent 
member of the G. A. R. and a mason. 
He leaves a widow and six children. 

While rowing on the river about one 
inile below Winterport, Saturday morn- 
ing, James Jepson found a body floating 
on the water. It proved to be the last 
of the four men drowned near Bucks- 
port, Sept. 22. 

Presque Isle wants a woolen mill, a 
good thing to have in town, it is to 
be hoped she’ll get it. Moreover sheep 
raising will help to diversify farming, 
and Aroostook needs diversified agricul- 
ture. 


Bernal Osborne, alias A. F. Grant, and 
Almiron Perkins, alias Harry Warren, 
the two men who have been operating 
with bogus checks in Bangor and Lewis- 
ton, were arrested at the Exchange, Fox- 
croft, Monday afternoon, and sent to 
Bangor for trial. 

Andrew York, a Canadian, who was 
employed in the pulp mills at ‘‘Rileys,” 
Livermore, shot and seriously wounded 
Joseph Tetro, with whom he boarded, 
Monday. The shooting resulted from a 
quarrel overan unpaid board bill. York 
escaped, but he was captured later. 

The new woman has invaded the 
Moosehead woods, A party, exclusively 
feminine, all claiming to be experienced 
hunters, have left their husbands at 
home and gone to the game region to 
enjoy the royal sport. How can the 
dears shoot deer? 


The Central House, Raymond was 
burned at 11 o’clock, Monday evening. 
A particularly sad feature of the fire was 
the fact that Mrs. Joan F. Smith, the 
wife of the proprietor, died from heart 
disease, induced by the excitement. The 
loss by fire is $3000; insured for $1750. 

In Trenton there is a family consisting 
of a father and mother, six children, 
four sons-in-law, two daughters-in-law 
and 17 grandchildren. The oldest pa- 
rent is 83, the oldest child 50. There 
has never been a death in any of the 
families. The children have homes of 
their own. 

The winter term of the State Normal 
school, opened Tuesday, with the largest 
entering class ever known—106. The 
membership of the advance classes is 54; 
total, 160. The interior of the new Nor- 
mal building, for which the Legislature 
appropriated a large amount of money, 
is completed and the building is one of 
the finest in New England. 

Hunters are doing an enormous busi- 
ness in Maine at the present time. The 
receipts of venison in Bangor, Friday, 
were the largest on record—S88 deer and 
4 caribou, in all about 6 tons weight. It 
is estimated that there are now about 

1,200 sportsmen in the woods of northern 
and eastern Maine, chiefly along the line 
of the Bangor & Aroostook Railroad. 

While James T. Gallant, aged 16, and 
John Moran were out shouting Sunday 
afternoon, in the woods in the outskirts 
of Bangor, Gallant struck a branch of a 
tree with the butt of his shotgun while 
it was cocked. The gun was discharged 
and the charge entered his right side, 
tearing it out fearfully. His companion 
ran to a house some distance away and 
secured aid, the injured boy being taken 
to the Eastern Maine General hospital, 
where he died. 

The annual meeting of the Waldo 
County Veterans’ Association was held 
with Geo. G. Davis Post, Brooks, Thurs- 
day. About two hundred veterans and 
their wives were present. Officers elect: 
President, James G. Harding of Thomas 
Marshall Post, Belfast; Secretary, H. R. 
Dawson, E. M. Billings Post, Monroe; 
Chaplain, A. P. Hatch, Burnham; Treas- 
urer, F. L. Palmer, E. M. Billings Post, 
Monroe, 

After protracted search the body of 
Edward Leavitt of Exeter was found in 
a pasture near his home Wednesday af- 
ternoon. The body was lying on its 
face in an out-of-the-way place and. had 
been passed half a dozen times by the 
parties who had been searching the 
grounds over and over. Dr. I. W. Tib- 
betts of Stetson, who was summoned, 
made an examination of the body and 
decided that Leavitt’s death was due to 
natural causes. 











General News. 


The taking of testimony in the Luet- 
gert murder trial came toa sudden and 
unexpected close Monday. Witnesses 
which the defence had called in sur-re- 
buttal failed to respond when their 
names were called, and finally ex-Judge 
Vincent announced to the court that the 
case of the defence was all in. It is gen- 
erally conceded that the State has estab- 
lished its case, and the bones found in 
vats were human bones. 

The Yellow fever situation at New 
Orleans is not improved. New cases ap- 
peared in various portions of the city, 
many of them, however, being reported 
in houses where there was infection. 
There were several deaths. A steamer 
is held in quarantine off Boston harbor, 
there having been three deaths on the 
passage north. With colder weather 
and frosts, the progress of the disease will 
be checked. 

The beautiful little Cuban patriot, 
Senorita Evangelina Cossino Cisneros, 
heroine of the sensational adventure 
with the Spanish governor of the Isle of 
Pines, escaped Thursday night from the 
Casa de Recogidas (house of scrapings 
where she had been contined for several 
months oncharge of conspiracy against 
the crown of Spain and of an attempt on 
the life of Governor Berez, governor of 
the Isle of Pines. She was missing at 
Friday morning’s roll call and when 
search was made the attendants found 
that one of the iron bars of the room in 
which she had been confined had been 
filed and bent outward. The bar could 
not have been moved except by a great 
outlay of strength, and all the circum- 
stances go to prove the cooperation of 
outsiders in her escape. 

The drouth just broken, in the West 
for severity and wide area of country af- 
fected, has never been equalled in the 
period covered by authoritative record in 
this country. Crops have suffered, fruit 
has been blasted. Farmers have been 
hauling water for their stock, even buy- 
ing it in many sections of the country. 
Conservative estimates place the reduc- 
tion in acreage of winter wheat at 25 
per cent. Thousands of acres through- 
out the affected district have not been 
even ploughed, the ground being in such 
a condition as to render farm work next 
to impossible. To stock raisers the rain 
is a godsend. Pastures which have been 
dried up for weeks will be available once 
more. In many localities it has been 
necessary to feed stock for two or three 
weeks past. 

Before the full-rigged ship James Nes- 
coast | Ditt, moored at her dock, Monday, in 
coast | Brooklyn, it was known that she had on 
board a man in irons, who had tried to 
Pena | Commit murder, but it. was not known 











that for some little time, while the Nes- 


bitt was on the high seas_ this 
would-be murderer practically owned 
the ship and drove all hands below deck, 
where they remained in a state of terror 
until by a concerted attack they re- 
gained possession of the ship. On 
Sept. 14, when the vessel was sail- 
ing under a fair wind, Mazean went out 
of his mind. He started to slash around 
with a big knife. Chief Mate Creenen, 
an old man, ordered Marean to go below 
and received a stab wound for his trou- 
ble. The sailing master went to the 
chief mate’s assistance and also got a 
severe cut. Marean then went for the 14 
sailors on deck. They all disappeared 
down the cempanionways and in a short 
time Marean had the deck to himself. 
He ran up and down, howling at the top 
of his voice. The officers and crew 
secured arms and returned to the deck, 
where they approached Marean on all 
sides and made a concerted attack upon 
him. Several members of the crew bear 
traces of tbe struggle that ensued, and 
several of them said it was a wonder 
that Marean did not kill somebody in- 
stead of seriously wounding two men. 

Several parties who have arrived on 
the Dalton Trail from Klondike the past 
week repeat the story of scarcity of pro- 
visious and possible hunger and starva- 
tion for many persons there this winter. 
James Clark and C. A. Brown, who had 
been mining in Birch Creek, having left 
Dawson City Sept. 6, poled up the river 
to 15 miles above Pelly river, and there 
bought a horse and came in over the 
supposed Dalton Trail, making the trip 
in 26 days to Haines Mission, getting 
there on Sunday. They passed the 
Thorp party on the summit with cattle, 
most of the party discouraged and want- 
ing to turn back. Brown and Clark told 
them they had gone through 100 miles 
of snow, where no feed could be got for 
their stock, and it would be utterly im- 
possible to get their stock through alive. 
Thorp already had lost 15 pack horses 
on the trail, and part of his original 
party had turned back two days before, 
but he was stubborn and would not con- 
sent to turn back himself. About 25 
persons came out over the Dalton Trail 
the past week. They say there are a 
good many following them, all bearing 
the same report that there is no actual 
trail, but that the route is 417 miles long. 
The biggest party to come out together 
numbered 11 persons. This party 
brought out a little gold dust, but they 
are reticent as to the amount. 








For the Maine Farmer. 
JOTTINGS BY THE WAY. 





R. A. Barnard, South Bridgton, for- 
merly on the Col. J. P. Perley place, now 
onthe Barnard homestead, has had for 
years a very fine herd of some thirty to 
forty head of stock, Durham and Here- 
ford grade. Four years since he bought 
a pure-bred Red Polled bull from the 
Provinces,which he has crossed with his 
herd with very favorable results. This 
breed is good shape and good size, and 
it is claimed is good for milk and butter 
as well as beef. 

Mr. Barnard’s experience substantiates 
the above claims, his two-year-old 
heifers measuring five feet and eight or 
ten inches. A two-year-old heifer dressed 
last fall weighed very nearly 600 pounds. 
He has ten heifers in milk this season, 
and the cream gatherer calJs them as 
good as anyon his route. The half 
bloods from the cows of various colors 
are very generally red and all are horn- 
less. 

The bull now at the head of the herd 
is from New York, and the heifers from 
the half bloods are red, without an ex- 
ception, a very fine lot, and all the heifers 
from the herd have been raised. The 
bull calves, with very few exceptions, 
have been sold for breeding purposes. 

The butter factory of the Bridgton 
Creamery Company has been success- 
fully run since, as well as before, the 
condensed milk factory was built. John 
H. Rose is manager and E. L. Lewis 
butter maker. More butter has been 
made the past season than in any other 
season since the factory started. 

Mr. Rose uses the buttermilk, &c., at 
his piggery, keeping from thirty to forty 
swine; one hundred and thirty pigs 
having been raised the present season. 
When at the State Fair Mr. Rose bought 
four Ohio Improved Chesters of Albra 
Adams, No. Madison. 

J. W. Weston, Harrison, besides run- 
ning his large farm with the help of his 
sons, does a large business in lamb and 
veal trade for Boston market. At the 
time of my call he had a four-months-old 
Holstein calf that weighed 482 pounds, 
girthing only 4 ft., 5 in. 

A. L. Thomas, Harrison, always has a 
pair or two of nice oxen. His old oxen 
took the sweepstake premium at the 
North Cumberland Fair at South Harri- 
son, and a pair recently bought at the 
Oxford County Fair took first premium 
as best oxen, a very nice pair, grade 
Durham, 7 ft., 4 in. in the line. Good 
judges say they are as good a pair as 
were ever owned in town. 

James Thomas, Harrison, is another 
good farmer and ox man, at present 
having three pairs of good ones. He has 
been a successful ox teamster since his 
boyhood. He had two pairs of pulling 
oxen at the South Harrison Fair, and 
your correspondent thinks he never saw 
better pulling than Mr. Thomas did with 
his red oxen raised on the farm, girthing 
atrifie more than 7 ft. His nine-years- 
old son, Master Elmer J., took first pre- 
mium with his yearling steers as matched 
and trained. 

Master Roland, a son of Quincy Chute, 
Harrison, exhibited a nice pair of grade 
Durham steer calves, well matched and 
well trained by Master Roland. 

Master Prentice, son of R. W. Fogg, 
Harrison, also exhibited a pair of year- 
lings, good ones, at the South Harrison 
Fair. 

Frank Stanley, Harrison, has recently 
bought a pair of well-matched Durham 
oxen, just the pair on which to get a 
good year’s growth. Cc. S. A. 





Brunswick Items. 

An attempt was made to destroy our 
railroad station house Saturday night. 
The night watchman discovered a fire in 
the water closet which he extinguished 
with a few pails of water. 

Fifteen convicts were at our railroad 
station Wednesday on their way to the 
State prison. A weeping mother was 
present to bid her convict husband good 
by. She had witk her a four-years-old 
child which she held up for the father to 
give a parting kiss. Among the prison- 
ers was Charles S. Bragdon of North 
Yarmouth, convicted of breaking into 
the stable of Sarah A. Lapham in this 
town, and stealing 23 hens. He gets 





three years in the State’s prison. 


THE SAGADAHOC FAIR. 


It seems almost impossible that the 
writer of this reported the first fair of 
the Sagadahoc Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Society, held on its grounds at 
Topsham, forty-three years ago. But 
such is the fact. Since then men have 
come and gone, changes have been writ- 
ten upon the face of nature and human 
transactions, officers have been changed, 
but the original purpose of this honored 
society has been carried out and im- 
proved upon each passing year. Held 
at the season of the year when the har- 
vests have been garnered, when the rich, 
ripe fruits of the farmer’s industry have 
reached their perfect state, when ‘‘sum- 
mer gathers up its robes of beauty,” and 
the ‘‘sere and yellow leaf’? of autumn 
appears, the people for miles about make 
this their annual-festival holiday, and 
turn out in large and enthusiastic num- 
bers. This is always the closing fair of 
the year in the State, and in many points 
the best of the county shows. 

This year, besides the generous offer 
of $2000 in premiums for the solid and 
ornamental things of the farm, garden 
and household, abundant entertainment 
had been provided for the amusement 
and recreation of its patrons. And who 
can despise a little fun seen at a sober 
and staid agricultural fair? 

Officers. 

The officers of the society this year 
are: 

President—W. B. Kendall, 
ham. 

Vice Presidents—George R. Tedford, 
Topsham, C. E. Townsend, Brunswick, 
F. B. Elliot, Bowdoin. 

Executive committee, C. E. Townsend, 
Brunswick, Walter Totman, Harpswell, 
H. B. Fisher, Topsham, George Staples, 
Bowdoin, Edwin Totman, Richmond. 

Secretary—W. S. Rogers, Topsham. 

Treasurer—L. E. Smith, Bruuswick. 

The Fair was to open on Tuesday of 
this week, but the rain of Monday, and 
the threatening weather in the early 
morning of Tuesday, caused the mana- 
gers to set forward the programme just 
one day, holding the fair Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday. 

The Stock. 

First in importance in the view of 
every true farmer is the stock, and to the 
cattle sheds and their contents we will 
give attention. 

F. S. Adams of Bowdoin, always a 
large exhibitor, is here with 29 Jerseys, 
some of the finest specimens shown, the 
most of them being Maine State Jerseys, 
and some grade Guernseys. One of the 
cows of this herd gave 18 lbs. of milk 
Tuesday morning, after having been 
driven to the grounds the previous day. 
He has three young bulls in the collec- 
lion. 

Edward Sprague of Topsham, has a 
grade Jersey heifer, 3 years old. 

S. B. Hathorn of Richmond has 14 
head of full blood Herefords, Holsteins 
and Jerseys. 

J. O. Meserve of Topsham has 26 head, 
mixed breed, with steers and oxen. 

A. P. Ring of Richmond, whom we 
might call an old Ring-er at the business, 
shows three yokes of oxen, grade Dur- 
ham and Herefords. 

J. F. Patten of Bowdoinham has 5 
head of grade Jerseys and Holsteins; also 
a yoke of calves. 

Frank Dunning of Harpswell has 
head of thoroughbred Guernseys. 

b. M. Patten of Topsham has a herd 
of 15 head of bright looking Short Horns, 
headed by the famous prize-winning bull, 
“Pedro.” 

Seigers Bros., of Bowdoinham, have 8 
head of A. J. C. C. Jerseys, from the 
Cobb stock in South Vassalboro. 

A. W. Hunt of Brunswick has 25 head 
of Ayrshires, which attract a good deal 
of attention, as well they may, for Mr. 
Hunt is very apt to take premiums 
wherever he goes. 

8S. L. Holbrook of Brunswick has 4 
pairs of steers, also heifers, Holsteins 
and Durhams. 

Frank Jordan of Brunswick has 4 
yokes of draft oxen, Hereford, and grade 
Durham steers. 

George Polley of Bowdoinham has 3 
head of cattle and a full blood Hereford 
bull. 

J. B. Read of Bowdoinham has 20 head, 
Jersey and Hereford, one yoke of oxen 
for draft, and two yokes of steers. His 
stock is mostly of the Maine State Jersey. 

C. S. Libby of Richmond has 8 head of 
Jerseys, a yoke of cattle Durham-Here- 
ford, and a full blood Jersey bull. 

Frank B. Plummer of Richmond has 6 
Holstein steers. 

Edmund C. Harlow of Richmond, a 
youth of 13, who is destined to become a 
good farmer, has a pair of trained steers, 
grade Holsteins. He entered for best 
teamster and best trained steers. 

The above will give our readers an 
idea of the excellency of the display in 
the stock line. Three hundred head of 
cattle were entered. There were 72 
entries of horses, the most of them colts 
and trotting horses that will make their 
appearance on the track during the 
progress of the show. 

Swine. 

This feature was encouraged by liberal 
premiums, and accordingly the pens were 
well filled. 

Charles Rackley of Topsham and J. E. 
Cornish of Bowdoinham show sows and 
pigs of the Berkshire variety. F. S. 
Adams of Bowdoin, White Chesters, 
boar, sow and pigs. Seigers Bros. of 
Bowdoinham, sow and litter of pigs, 
White Chesters. J. W. Tarbox of Tops- 
bam, litter of pigs and sow, same breed. 
J. E. Cornish & Co. of Bowdoinham 
showed several pigs, a cross of Berkshire 
and White Chester, a queer but success- 
ful combination. Mr. Cornish shows the 
truly majestic bull, “Earl Majestic.” 
J. B. Read of Bowdoinham has White 
Chester sow and litter of pigs. 

Sheep. 

The pens showed clearly that the farm- 
ers of Sagadahoc county had not been 
foolish enough to sell all their sheep just 
before the rise in wool. F. S. Adams 
has a pen of several handsome Shrop- 
shires, as also has Daniel Cornish of 
Bowdoinham B. M. Patten of Topsham 
has two pens of sheep, grade Shropshire 
and a full blood Shropshire ram, from 
the Abbot stock, Vassalboro. 

The Vegetable Exhibit. 

No one would suppose this to be an 
“off year’ when looking upon the large 
and most excellent vegetable display in 
the lower hall. The fruit, at the imme- 
diate entrance, that attracts attention, is 
the display of H. C. Edgecomb, a Tops. 
ham boy of some dozen summers. Every 
specimen of garden vegetable is shown 
raised by himself, perhaps with the oc- 
casional advice of his daddy. 

Clement Skolfield’s collection consists 
of potatoes, beans, and a wonderful col- 
lection of vegetables. 

W. H. Skelton of Richmond is on hand 
with his usual good display, big squashes 
predominating. He occupies a large 
share of space on the table. 

A. L. Goud of Topsham also has a 
large and tempting display of squashes 
and a fall collection of beans. 

You would think you never saw celery 
before you came upon the display of Hall 
Bros., Bowdoinham. It is so well 
bleached and tender that even the leaves 
could be eaten with relish. 

Frank P. Miller of Brunswick has a 
large collection of beans, potatoes, car- 
rots, etc., his specimens of potatoes — 
ma ly wonderful in their variety an 

ty. 

“ie F. Mulligan of Bowdoin has 


Bowdoin- 





potatoes, beets, etc. 


G. E. Toothaker of Brunswick has 
beans, oats, potatoes, etc. 

N. G. Curtis of Topsham has pump- 
kins and squashes. 

C. E. Trufant of East Harpswell, whom 
we remember as being here in former 
years, has the most complete assortment 
of potatoes in the hall. 

Samuel Smith of Brunswick has some 
monstrous pumpkins. 

B. M. Patten & Son of Topsham have 
one of the largest displays of vegetables 
in the hall—potatoes, turnips, squashes, 
etc. Talk about this not being a good 
potato year! 

One table, reaching half way across 
the end of the hall, contains the farm 
product display from the ‘‘Meadowbrink 
Farm.”’ There are some 35 varieties in 
the display, and all show what can be 
done in the exercise of intelligent farm- 
ing. 

Displays of vegetables ave also made by 
W. S. Rogers of Topsham, H. M. Waite of 
Richmond, Daniel G. Coffin of Bruns- 
wick, Wm. E. Parsons of Brunswick, 
Ralph J. Patten and A. G. Prince. 

Grange and Other Exhibits. 

In place of the three Granges partici- 
pating last year, there are but two this 
year—Topsham Grange and Merrymeet- 
ing Grange of Bowdoinham—but the fine 
displays of these occupy the entire space 
held by the three last year, the entire 
length of one side of the hall. We can- 
not enumerate; everything raised on the 
farm and in the garden find specimens 
here. In the hall above the same 
amount of space is occupied by these 
Granges in their show of fancy work, 
and the product of the deft fingers in 
the household. 

The new butter case, in which is 
shown the butter, kept at the right tem- 
perature by ice in the tank underneath, 
is just what has been needed. Butter in 
this is shown to perfection. Artin the 
manipulation of butter is shown by two 
pieces: one, a set of farm buildings with 
yard enclosing the same, and another, 
“Our Pet Jersey,’ drinking at a trough 
of looking-glass water. 

The display of paintings, photographs, 
etc., is larger than ever before, almost 
entirely from home artists. 

Mrs. W. B. Kendall has a case of 125 
mineral specimens, among the rare curi- 
osities being a piece of slab from the Col- 
iseum at Rome. 

But few of the apples were in place on 
our visit, but a good showing was as- 
sured, certainly for this year. Among 
the largest exhibitors of apples is J. P. 
Cobb of Bowdoinham, who will raise 350 
bushels this year. 

We find that the accomplished Presi- 
dent of the Society, Mr. W. B. Kendall, 
shows some fine specimens of grasses of 
his raising—Hungarian, Timothy and 
red top. 

C. E. Townsend of Brunswick has his 
usual display of carriages. 

The Thayer Heater Co., Boston, com- 
posed of Bowdoinham gentlemen, dis- 
play their hot water heating apparatus, 
with an unique sign, showing the circula- 
tion of water through the boilers. 

A very large, and in fact the largest 
display of honey, is that made by W. L. 
Maloon of Bowdoin. 

Here we rest the case, and will com- 
plete our report next week. 


ACCIDENTS. 


A sad accident occurred at Bald Is- 
land, near Rockland, Thursday morning, 
when Wm. McCay of Quincy, Mass., 
who was at work in a granite quarry, 
was instantly killed by the falling of a 
block of granite weighing about 40 tons. 
McCay was working at the bottom of 
the quarry and the granite, which struck 
him, fell about 20 feet. He was badly 
crushed and it took the workmen over 
an hour to get him out from under the 
stone. 

Mrs. Sarah Carleton of Rockland, a 
widow of about 75 years of age, boarded 
acar recently. When the car stopped 
Mrs. Carleton fell to the floor, breaking 
her hip. 

Mrs. Belinda Bryant of Madison, aged 
83, had occasion to get up Saturday 
morning about 3 o’clock, and fell while 
crossing the room, breaking her hip. 

Mr. Washington Walker of Anson, 
went toan out-house to fix a door, when 
it fell on him, striking across the chest, 
and breaking his hip. He lay under the 
door for nearly an hour, during which 
time a hog and a horse walked over him. 

Edward Tibbetts, while gunning for 
ducks in Round Pond, Wayne, was acci- 
dentally shot by Herbert Wills, who was 
also in a boat and did not see him on ac- 
count of fog. One shot struck his head, 
another his cheek, while several pene- 
trated his coat. 

The little five-years-old daughter of 
Will Leigher of North Washington, fell 
into a big pail of boiling water Saturday, 
and was so badly scalded she died the 
next day. 





MAINE RELIGIOUS NEWS. 


Harriet F. Pinkham, late of Belgrade, 
after making several bequests in her will, 
gives the rest and residue of her prop- 
erty to the Unitarian society of Augusta. 

The dedication services of the new 
Baptist church at Freeport, will take 
place this Thursday afternoon and even- 
ing. Rev. Geo. C. Lorrimer of Boston 
will deliver the dedicatory sermon in the 
evening. 

Rev. E. W. Webber is engaged to 
preach another year at Rumford Falls 
and Dixfield. 

Rev. Mr. Adams from Portland has 
accepted a call to be the pastor of the 
Congregational church at Andover. 

Rev. C. K. Flanders, recently of Chico- 
pee, Mass., has been unofficially invited 
to become pastor of the First Baptist; ~~ 
church of Biddeford, and a formal call 
will be extended. 

Sunday afternnoon, at 3 o’clock, the 
corner stone of what promises to be a 
very nice little chapel, was laid at Shaw- 
mut, in the presence of over 300 people. 


Rev. Mr. Sparkes of the Episcopal 
church at Waterville, conducted the 
ceremonies. 


The corner stone of the Methodist 
church, Mars Hill, was laid with appro- 
priate exercises on Tuesday, Oct. 12. 
The exercises were under the ‘direction 
of Presiding Elder E. H. Boynton of 
Bangor. 





Romena of Hood Farm. 

Romena of Hood Farm, dropped May 
17, 1894, a daughter of Lord Landseer, 
sire of three in the list, by Fancy’s Harry, | __ 
sire of 32 in the 14 lb. list, and R@mena, 
test 15 lbs., 10'goz., dam of two in the 
list, by Diploma, sire of 32 tested cows, 
and Merry Maiden, champion dairy cow 
of the World’s Fair, owned at Hood Farm. 
Out of Commotion, test 17 lbs., 6 0z., 
and dam of three tested cows, an inbred 
Combination, being a daughter and 
granddaughter of that great bull. Ro- 
mena of Hood Farm dropped her last 
calf, Aug. 2, 1897. She gave from Aug. 
19 to Aug. 25, inclusive, 262 lbs. 2 oz. 
milk that churned 15 lbs., 11 oz. of thor- 
oughly worked butter. Her daily ration 
in two feeds was 5 lbs. bran, 3 lbs. corn 
meal, 244 lbs. oats, 1 lb. oil meal. She 
ran in short pasture during the day and 
had what green food she would eat, night 
and morning, in the barn. 

Romena of Hood Farm is solid, dark 
color, long deep body, very large udder, 
with good sized, well placed teats. As 
her breeding indicates, she is the result 
of crossing the Tennessee and Combina- 





tion strains, a cross that is producing 
high class dairy cows. 
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Boston 
and Yukon ; 


Transportation and Supply Co, 
Capital, $500,000, Shares, $1.00. 


} 


Each Fully Paid and Non-Assessable, | 


There is a strong appeal to the Commercial 
instinct in the opportunity which the rush to 
the Alaska Gold Fields 
trade. The men who undertake to suppy the 
new mining population of Alaska with what 
they nee to eat, drink and wear and with the 
implements of their work are those into whose | 
hands the greater part of the gold will come. 


This company is formed for | 
the purpose of trading 
kinds of supplies and will send a! 
ship of 500-ton burthen from 
Boston in November, stocked 
with the necessary 
clothing and implements requis- 
ite for the miners and public) 
use, sailing by the way of Cape) 


in all | 


provisions, | 








| 


Horn, arriving at the Gold) 
Fields at the opening of the 
season. 


In regard to passenger service, 
we can accommodate but a lim- 
ited number (say fifty). To those 
investing in the stock of the 
company the following induce- 
ments are offered: 

Passage from Boston to the centre of the 
gold regions, including one year’s supply of 


food, clothing, medicine, camp and mining 
outfit complete, 


$350. 


Every dollar invested in this 
Company will return 10 for one. 

This company enters into no chimerical 
scheme, but at once strikes at the foundation 
of success, by conveying in the best and 
cheapest manner articles most in demand, 
without which there can be no success, no 
gold and no returns for your money. 

Shares can be procured either by mail or at 
the company’s office, No. 164A ‘lremont St., 
rooms 6 and 7. 

Correspondence, personal interviews and 
fullest investigation invited, 

ake checks, money ane express at rs 
payable to GEORGE Z. LYTHGOE 


Tre asurer. 
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AND ALL DISEASES LEADING 


CONSUMPTION} 


Regular SizeSaao BTS: 


yrranasmasnnmnccsssneansy 


Hundreds of Children and adults have worms 
but are treated for other diseases. The symp- 
toms are :—indigestion, with « by ae) oe 

tite; foul tongue ; offensive breath ; 

Fai belly with occasional gripings Le os 
bout the avel; heat and itching sensation in 
the rectum and about the anus; eyes heavy and 
dull; itching of the nose; short dry cough; 
inding of | sooth j jn merting x4 sleep; 
ow fever; and often in children, convulsions. 
ED 


TRUE'S 


PIN WORM 


ELIXIR 


RY the best worm remedy made. 
has been in use 46 
e purely vegetable, 
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Rarmloss and effectual. 
are mt it acts as a Tonic, 

and co! the condition of the mucous mem- 
brane of the stomach and bowels. A positive 
cure for Constipation and Biliousness, and a val- 
“ome remedy in 4 the common complaints of 
children. Price 350. Ask your druggist for it. 

Dr. J. F. TRUE & O0., Auburn, Me. 

Special treatment for Tape Worms. Write for free pamphiet 
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Dusters, Brushes, Sponges, 
Wash Leathe or, Castile Soap, 
etc, sold iow by Chas. K 


Partridge, the Druggist, opp. 
P. On, Augusta. 





sce cent chea, 
in the market. 


GEO. ERTEL ©0., rt Tix. 





Im proved___. 
U. S. Separators 


For the Dairy and Creamery, 
Sorun by Hand, by Belt, or by 
Turbine. Sizes to suit al 


We have : everything fe r Dairy and 
Creamery § (¢ irculars Free 


Steam 


Vermont Farm Machine Co. 
Bellows Falls, Vermont 

Fres *sh Drugs, Herbs, Toilet and 

new | Fancy Goods. NO old goods, or shop 

lz rorn calamities to sell at Chas. K. 

Partridge’s, opp. P. O., Auguste. 


MOUNTAIN VIEW FARM, 


I will sell my stock. without reserve, con- 
sisting of 20 Ohio Improved Chester Pigs— 
1 boar 2 years old, 1 boar 7 months old, 1 boar 
4 months old, 3 sows 7 months old, 3 sows 1 
year old; 3 Oxford Dewa rams 1 year old; 1 
Jersey bull 2 years old, 1 Jersey ball 1 year 








old, 2 Jersey heifers 1 RS. : Serger heifer | 


2 years old, 2 Jersey heifer calves. This stock 
has taken more prizes for the past four years 
than any in New England. Prices low. rite 
for what you w ans. Add L. PEn- 
DEXTER. Intervale. N. H, t50 


A NICE BARRELS 
kegs for cider and vinegar. 
FEW | CHAS. K. PARTRIDCE, 
Opp. P. 0., Augusta. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
the Celebrated Geneva Nurseries, es- 
teblish ished 1846. GOOD PAY, Success en- 


sured to WORKERS. Address 
W. & T. SMITH, Geneva, N. Y. 


ress, J. 
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ForBoston! 


Aa! Trips per Week. 


Fall Arrangement. 









COMMENCING 


Tuesday, Oct. 12, ‘97, 


Steamer DELLA COLLINS will leave Au- 
gusta at 1 P . Hallowell at 1.30, connecting 
with new Steamer 


KENNEBEC or LINCOLN, 


zives to legitimate | | Which eaves Gardiner at 3, Richmond 4.2 


and Bath at 6 P. M., Tuesdays, Thursdays an¢ 
Saturdays 

RETURNING, will leave Boston Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday Evenings at 6 o’cloc 

Fare from Augusta, Hallowell and Gardiner 
to Boston, only $1.50; Richmond to Boston, 
only $1.25; Bath and Popham Beach to 
Boston, only $1.00, 

Jas. B. DRAKE, President. 

ALLEN PARTRIDGE ent, Augusta. 

C. A. Coe, Agent, Hellowell, 

Joun 8. Ryan, Agent, Gardiner. 


CHAS. F. DUNLAP, 


State Ageomt 


The Preferred Accident Ins Co., 


Of New York. 

THE PREFERRED writes more Insurance, 
pays claims more promptly, issues the most 
attractive policies at a lower premium, 
any Accident Company in the World. 

Writing in Maine over 86,500,000.00 in 
1896; being over one-third the entire per- 
sonal accident insurance written in this 
State by stock companies. 





than 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INS. CO. 


Of Newark, N. J. 
ASSETS OVER 860,000,000.00. 


It has done business fifty-two years in 
Maine, to the entire satisfaction of its mem- 
bers, and to-day offers the most desirable Pol- 
icy Contract of any Company doing business 
in the State. For the past five, ten, fifteen or 
twenty years, its expenses to total income 
have been the lowest of any Company in 
America. Exact Justice to all its members 
being its watchword. Cash Surrender Values 
stated in the policy 

For further particulars, write or apply to 


Cc. F. DUNLAP, District Agent, 
28 Exchange St., PORTLAND, ME. 
Agonts Wanted. 
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may be aved by the 
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j | ST, ALBANS FOUNDRY CO., St Albans, Vt 


ms Grand Dispersion Sale 


or 


Ayrshire Cattle 


COMPTON, QUE., 
THURSDAY, OCT. 28, 1897, 


| UNRESE RVED SALE of PURE BRED 
AYRSHIRES of the Highest Type. 


For full particulars address 
ROBT. ROBERTSON, 
ae Que. 





Wher Do You Stop 
in Boston ? sm. 


DID YOU EVER TRY 


THE BIXBY HOUSE? 


245 & 247 
Tremont St., 

Rooms: BOSTON, MASS 
75c. to $3.00 Per Day. 


G. W. BIXBY & CO., Proprietors. 


Engraved Cards 


—AND— 


Wedding Invitations 


In all the latest styles, furnished 
at short notice. 
Call or send for samples and 


MAINE FARMER PUB, CO. 


Hood 


European Plan. 





prices. 





Bull calf for sale—Dropped 
Aug. 2,1897. Sire, Mint 23600, 
= of 2 in 14 Ib. list, Dam, 

Romena of Hood Farm, test 
full sister of 


16 lbs., 11 oz., 
Wmksette, 23 lbs.; 2d dam, 
Far Romena, 15 lbs., 10% oz., by 
Diploma; 3d dam, Commotion, 
17 lbs., 6 0z., by Combination; 
4th dam, Coma, 15 lbs., 
2% oz., by Combination. 
erseys \ Write for price. Hoop 
Farm, Lowell, , Mass. 





Portland Shopping Agency. 


Shopping will be done by a lady of taste 
and experience. Goods of all kinds pur- 
chased at lowest prices, without extra com- 
mission, Latest fashion plates and sam- 

les sent free. Mail orders promptly fillea. 

sferences given. Send for circular. 
MRS. A. H. LEIGHTON, Manager. 
Port ortiand, Me. Me. 


148 Spring St., 


THACHERS. 
Union Teachers’ Agencies of America 


Rev. L. D. BASS, D, D., Manager. 
Pa., Toronto Can., New Orleans, 
ep Yor + ry. Washington », i j 
San Francisc, Cal., Chicago, iil., 
uis, Mo., Denv er, Lolo. 

There are thousands of positious to be filled 
during the school term, cat: by resigna- 
tions, deaths, etc. We had over 8,000 vacan 
cies last season. Unsurpassed facilities for 

a 4 tegen in any part of the U. 
Banad One fee registers in 9 offices. or 
95 = roast. ens. of Chere who registered before 

itions. 
‘ena all Application ns to Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Poetry. 


AUTUMN. 
BY K. A. A. 
In the forest recesses | 
Once so cool and green. 


Showers now are falling 
Of gold and crimson sheen. 








Gayly tossing in the air 
Gold, and green and red; 

Alas! alas! how swiftly 
Summer gays have sped! 

Autumn days are dreary, 
Autumn days are sad— 

Yet oftentimes they seem to me, 
Very, very glad. 

In the spring a shoot of green 
Awakens joy and pleasure— 

Later on the flowers agleam 
Seem to fill the measure. 


But for the perfect Autumn day 
Is the joy complete, 

When the works of Nature 
Seemeth most replete. 


When the leaves are withered 
When the flowers are dead, 

Breathes there to me a message 
As from the spirits fled. 


There comes a new awakening; 
We have not lived in vain— 
We shall arise in glory 
When spring winds blow again. 


~— Our Story Teller. 


A WILL AND THE WAY 


Existence under the guardianship of 
some one who is doing his duty by you 
is not an unmixed pleasure. Miss Brad- 
ford’s sister, Mrs. Gallatin, was doing 
her duty by Miss Bradford. The former 
was not atall pretty. The latter was 
very, very pretty, which is so much 
more charming than being very, very 
beautiful. But Mrs. Gallatin was mar- 
ried and Miss Bradford was not. This 
came of the fact that Mrs. Gallatin had 
visited at Fort Preble and had captured 
an unfledged lieutenant by maneuvering 
and a miracle, and that Miss Bradford 
had spent her 21 years in a small Maine 
town. 

Boys in the village had been in love 
with Bessie Bradford, but she had not 
been in love with them, and she had, 
moreover, a decent appreciation of her 
own value and knew she was far too 
good for such as they. There had been a 
college youth, al.o, once, but he and 
she had quarreled before the end of his 
summer visit. And now Bessie was one- 
and-twenty, and the family worried. It 
worried itself into a state where even 
the raising of a mortgage on the home 
did not seem too great a thing, if it 
would but insure her marriage. With 
the money thus obtained she was sent 
across the continent with instructions 
to get herself wedded before she came 
back. Those things are treated as busi- 
ness in New England hamlets. She was 
told to marry a general if she could. If 
not, anything, down to a second lieu- 
tenant. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Gallatin lived 
in the building known as the Corral. If 
the Corral were in the city, it would be 
called a tenement. But Uncle Sam does 
not quarter his officers in tenements. 
The Gallatins were cramped for room— 
very cramped. They had three children 
and second lieutenant’s pay, so they 
were poor. Therefore taking Miss Brad- 
ford in was not a pleasure. It was a du- 
ty, and Mrs. Gallatin would not have 
been a New Englander if she had not 
done her duty. P 

But Bessie felt the unpleasantness of 
the situation the very day of her arrival. 

‘Captain Soutter is going to take 
you to the hop this evening, Bess,’’ Mrs. 
Gallatin said. Bessie was cutting paper 
bird cages for her niece. Mrs. Gallatin 
was mending a pinafore. 

“*T’ve promised to go with Mr. Mil- 
ford,’’ answered Miss Bradford, stop- 
ping and looking up from the scissors. 

**Mr. who?’’ 

**Mr. Milford. Colonel Milford’s son, 
who lives in St. Louis.’’ 

‘*Where have you met him?’’ The 
**him’’ warned Bessie that she was run- 
ning on rocks. 

“On the train. We got acquainted. 
He’s in business in St. Louis, and he’s 
coming to visit his people because he’s 
in bad health. He is a very nice man.’’ 

‘*Man! He must beabout 23. A per- 
fect boy! And his business is being a 
briefless barrister. Now, let me tell you 
one thing, Bessie. You must learn from 
the first that the civilian son of an offi- 
cer is nobody at all ina garrison. You 
will hurt your chances badly with the 
officers by going with him. How did he 
know there was to be a hop?’’ 

Bessie finished opening the cage, gave 
it to her niece with a kiss, gathered the 
scraps of paper in her hand and threw 
them into the wastebasket, clasped her 
fingers behind her curly brown head 
and answered leisurely: ‘‘He didn’t 
know there was to’ be one tonight. He 
asked me to go to the first one there 
should be after our arrival.’’ 

Mrs. Gallatin thought how very, 
very pretty Bessie was and wondered if 
her husband contrasted them. 

‘*He probably will never think of it 
again. Captain Soutter is going to call 
to ask you this afternoon, and you’d 
better accept.’’ 

**Can one go with two men out here 
—antenuptially?”’ 

*‘Don’t be vulgar. You needn’t con- 
sider the Milford boy.’’ 

‘Oh, but I must, Genevieve, you 
know. I promised.’’ Miss Bradford’s 
big gray eyes were guilelessly earnest. 

“I’ve no doubt that pose is taking 
with the men, but you can’t make your 
devotion to promi#es succeed with me, 
dear. I know you too well. I can’t re- 
member that they worried you with the 
boys at home. ’’ 

“This promise don’t worry me; not 
@ little bit.’’ 

**Well, I should suggest that you 
take my advice and be less flippant. 
Recollect that you were not sent way 
out here to flirt with penniless civil- 
ians and small boys.’’ 

“If I forget, remind me, will you? 
T’ll make you a little red silk flag, if 
you like. I can make flags. I made one 
for a fair at home once. You might 
draw it from your bosom and wave it 
when you see me about to run off the 
track you have all so kindly and labo- 
riously laid for me to run on. I'll teach 
you the signals. Mr. Milford and I 
studied them from the back of our 
sleeper. I think there’s some one at the 
door, sister dearie,’’ 

It was Captain Soutter, come to form- 
alize the hop arrangement. He was 
obviously very glad that he had come. 
For Miss Bradford was pretty—extraor- 

dinarily pretty. on 

‘*Tam happy in being a near neigh- 
bor of yours, Miss Bradford,’’ he tol 
her. He forgot, as men will, how often 











him within hearing distance of the 
Gallatin trio of infants. 

‘*Yes?’’ said Bessie. 
vicinity, then?’’ 

**A little above you in the world. I 
live up stairs. When you want me, you 
have only to pound on the ceiling.’’ 

“‘The—what is it—quartermaster? 
The quartermaster mightn’t like me to 
wear out his ceiling.’’ 

‘*You flatter me by the implication, 
Miss Bradford. But I’ll settle with the 
Q. M. if you will only pound. For in- 
stance, will you pound tonight when 
you are ready for the hop, to which it 
is my dearest wish to be permitted to 
escort you?’’ 

He forgot what he had wished when 
Mrs Gallatin had asked him to perform 
this act,of courtesy toward the coming 
sister. But then he had looked at Mrs. 
Gallatin and had judged from her of 
the sister. 

“*T would be only too delighted if it 
were not that I have already promised 
to go with some one else.’’ 

The betrayed captain manifested his 
astonishment and resentment at having 
been subjected to refusal. He hada 
high opinion of his dignity, had the 
captain. 

‘‘Why, who on earth can have asked 
you already?’ he cried. 

Miss Bradford had a cool little north- 
ern air, when she liked. She considered 
the captain’s question in bad taste, so 
she raised her eyebrows aid smiled 
most sweetly. ‘‘I shall hope to havea 
dance with you, Captain Soutter,’’ she 
said. 

And she had not one, but three. The 
captain forgot his wrath at the sight of 
her. When she came from the dressing 
room into the hallway to join young 
Milford, the captain was by the door, 
He looked at her. 

‘Might I hope to be accorded the 
second and fifth and ninth, Miss Brad- 
ford?’’ he asked. 

**Oh, thank you,’’ said Bessie. She 
was grateful, and he was quite appeased. 

Now Miss Bradford was a success. 
She had what is known as a beautiful 
time for three whole months. No girl 
was remembered ever to have received 
altogether so much attention. She al- 
ways had lovers, and the two don’t al- 
ways gotogether. Captain Soutter loved 
her, so did Lieutenant Paxton, and so 
did young Milford. Bessie loved young 
Milford. A girl who prefers ‘‘cit.’’ 
clothes to a uniform is peculiar, to say 
the least. Bessie didn’t say or show 
whom she loved, except to Milford. She 
had told him. She had refused Paxton, 
and she was warding the captain off. 
But the last she could not do much 
longer. The captain had a good opinion 
of himself. 

He also had a dignity which was not 

to be trifled with. Mrs. Gallatin was 
by no means sure of Miss Bradford, so 
one day she spoke to her. The process 
of being spoken, to can arouse the worst 
ina girl. But Bessie was in a broken 
and contrite frame of mind. She and 
young Milford had quarreled, and she 
didn’t care what became of her. She 
might as well marry any old man and 
sacrifice herself for her family. She 
made a most affecting picture of herself 
as an offering on the altar of matrimony 
and filial duty. She would pine away 
picturesquely in a year or so, and Will 
Milford—well, perhaps he would go to 
the devil. She hoped so. It was under 
this pressure that she solemnly promised 
and swore to Mrs. Gallatin to marry 
Captain Soutter if he asked her. What 
Miss Bradford promised and swore she 
never broke. 
So as soon as she and young Milford 
made it up she set about wondering 
how Captain Soutter was to be kept 
from asking her. Yet she could not ar- 
rive at any plan. The captain was an 
impetuous southerner, and he was nei- 
ther over well bred nor nicely discrim- 
inating. Bessie was worried. If it had 
been that she had promised and sworn 
anything to young Milford and had had 
to choose which vow to break, she would 
not have hesitated. But she had teased 
him and had only answered ‘‘maybe,’’ 
for which she now suffered. 

But fate came to her aid, as it al- 

ways should and always don’t in the 
case of a very pretty girl. 
She was going to another hop, and she 
was going with Captain Soutter. He 
had invited her at the time that she 
‘was practicing for the martyr role. As 
she couldn’t, therefore, go with Milford, 
she would wear the gown he liked, 
which was white silk. For it she had 
to have white gloves, and her white 
gloves were soiled. Therefore they must 
be cleaned. Miss Bradford was an adept 
at cleaning gloves. She prepared a spe- 
cial mixture of a number of chemicals 
and powders. This mixture had to be 
whipped up—asif it had been the white 
of eggs—very light and frothy. It had 
@ most unpleasant odor, but it was pret- 
ty to look upén. Because the odor was 
so unpleasant, Miss Bradford opened 
the door into the hallway and stood just 
within it, beating. 

There was air in the hallway, and 
there was none in the Gallatins’ quar- 
ters, as the baby hada cold. Captain 
Soutter had a cold, too, a frightful one. 
If he had not had, he would have no- 
ticed the smell of Miss Bradford’s mix- 
ture. He came through the hall on his 
way to his own quarterson the floor 
above. Colonel Milford was with him. 
The captain didn’t like the colonel par- 
ticularly, on account of his being his 
son’s father. 

‘“‘Ah! Miss Bessie! What a pretty, 
housewifely picture we make,’’ said the 
captain. 

Bessie smiled encouragingly. 

‘“What are we doing? Whipping 
cream? How good it looks. If Hebe 
would but feed us with ambrosia. ”’ 

The colonel smelled the ambrosia, 
but he held his peace. 

**T’ll give you a taste, captain, if you 
want it very, very much. Open your 
mouth wi-i-de. Shut your eyes.’’ 

She put a heaping forkful in his 
mouth. The horrible taste made him 
gasp. The gasp made him swallow the 
froth. Colonel Milford laughed. But 
Captain Soutter went to his quarters 
without a word. 

Bessie went to the hop that night 
with young Milford. Afterward, while 
she and her sister and Lieutenant Gal- 
latin were having their supper of beer 
and crackers and cheese, Miss Bradford 
told them that she was going to marry 
the penniless civilian. 

“*But how about Captain Soutter?’’ 
wailed Mrs. Gallatin. 

*‘Hush! He might hear you. Oh, 
I’m awfully afraid he'll never speak to 
me again.’’ And he never did.—Gwen- 
dolen Overton in Argonaut. 

In.a total population of a little over 
8,000,000 Switzerland now has over 

1,000,000 depositors in savings banks, 
with an average for each family of $275 


**You are in our 








he had cursed the ill luck which threw 


in cash deposits. 
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have been 
something 
horrible. 
There are 
thousands of 
men to-day 


7% on death at the 
stake of dis- 
ease. Their 
bodies cry out but in a language that only 
the sufferers themselves can hear. When 
a man is suffering in this way his body 
cries out with an aching head, a sluggish 
body, muscles *hat are lax and lazy, a brain 
that is dull, a stomach that disdains food 
and nerves that will not rest. 

A wise man will liced these warnings and 
will resort to the right remedy before it is 
too late. Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery makes the appetite keen and hearty. 
It invigorates the liver. It promotes the 
natural processes of secretion and excre- 
tion. It makes the digestion and assimila- 
tion perfect. It purifies the blood and fills 
it with the life-giving elements of the food. 
It tears down old and worn-out tissues and 
replaces them with the firm, muscular tis- 
sues of health. It is the great blood-maker 
and flesh-builder. It is the best nerve tonic. 
It cures 98 per cent. of all cases of consump- 
tion, weak lungs, bronchitis, lingering 
coughs and kindred ailments. Found at 
all medicine stores. Accept no substitute 
that may be represented as ‘‘just as good.”’ 
The ‘‘just as good”’ kind doesn’t effect 
cures like the fo*owing : 

* ‘Twenty-five years ago eight different doctors 


told me that I would live but a short time, that 
I had consumpti @ and must die," writes Geo. 
R. Coope, Esq., vo: Myers Vailey, Pottawatomie 
Co., Kans. “I final'y com*ienced taking Dr 
Pierce's Golden Medical Discovery and am stil! 
in the land and amony the living.” 

Don’t suffer from constipation. Keep 
the body clean inside as well as outside. 
Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure con- 


stipation and biliousness. They never 
gripe. All good dealers have them. 





LOVE’S LABOR LOST. 


Young Roland loved sweet Geraldine. 
He loved her for herself, 

Although her crusty father had 
All kinds of filthy pelf. 


But other eager suitors came 
In crowds to win her band. 
Then Roland played a little game 
They did not understand. 


For, while the rest did court the maid, 
He sought her mother out 

Aad won her favor ere she knew 
Just what he was about. 


He filled her ears with flattery, 
He called her young and fair, 

He said that with her daughter she 
Did very well compare. 


ENVOY. 


Now wit ye well, while Roland played 
His game upon her mother 
That fair, that winsome little maid 
Was eloping with another. 
—Cleveland Leader. 


SAVED THE CANARY. 


On the evening of the alarm of fire at 
the florist’s place, three doors from the 
Alfalfa European hotel, ‘‘Doc’’ Horne 
told of his singular experience at a fire 
in the town of Crosbyville. 
‘*The first time I ever visited in Cros- 
byville one of my friends invited me to 
go to a shooting match, and after I 
got out there I was asked to enter the 
contest. Well, I went in and I happened 
to get a rifle that sighted just right for 
me, and I wen. A man who had been 
introduced to me as Captain Jaynes 
made the next highest score. It seemed 
to me that the other contestants took 
their defeat good naturedly, but on the 
way home my friend told me to look 
out for this Captain Jaynes. He was a 
hotheaded Kentuckian, and it seems 
that this was the first time he had been 
defeated in a year or so, and it worried 
him a good deal. My friend told me 
that he had taken a dislike to me and 
would probably try to pick a quarrel 
with me at the first opportunity. 
‘*Well, that same afternoon I invited 
all the men who had been at the shoot- 
ing match to come over to the tavern. 
It was customary for the winner of the 
match to stand treat tothe others. Cap- 
tain Jaynes came in rather late, while 
we were all sitting around and talking. 
I arose and asked him to join the party. 
He bowed very coldly and said that he 
was not in the habit of drinking with 
strangers. Well, I was pretty hot blood- 
ed in my younger days. I said: ‘Very 
well, captain. I withdraw the invita- 
tion. I made the mistake of supposing 
that you would feel at home in a com- 
pany of gentlemen.’ I knew what to ex- 
pect when I said that. He started to 
draw a knife, but before he could lift it 
I had hold of him. They pulled us apart 
and tried to quiet him, but he went 
away raving mad. They all said that 
he would'kill me the first time we met, 
but he must have cooled down when he 
had time to think it over. Isaw him 
often afier that—passed him on the 
street. He never made a move, but I 
knew that he hated me and would be 
glad of a chance to do me an injury. 
“The captain’s house was right on 
the bank of the Green river and stood 
near his mill. It was an old fashioned 
two story house, very broad and well 
built and thickly surrounded by trees. 
It was considered the best house in 
Crosbyville. The captain was the 
wealthiest and one of the most prom- 
inent citizens of the town. He was a 
widower and had two children—a boy 
of 14 or so anda young lady named 
Elizabeth. She was a very beautiful girl 
—very charming. I had met her several 
times, but, of course, I had never be- 
come well acquainted with her on ac- 
count of my feud with her father. 
‘*Well, to make a long story short, 
the whole town was aroused by an alarm 
of fire one night, and when we turned 
eut the Jaynes mill was one mass of 
flames. It was an old style structure, 
with a framework of heavy logs, and it 
made a fearful blaze. The wind was 
blowing the flames toward the house. 
Every one saw that it was of no use to 
try to save the mill, so we turned in to 
defend the house—got up on the roof 
and passed buckets and put out wet 
blankets to catch the sparks, but it wes 
no use. The men were driven off the 
roof, and the water dried as fast as it 
was thrown on. All at once one whoie 
side of the house seemed to spring into 
aflame. There wasa general shout, and 
everybody retreated to a safe distance. 
The members of the family and the 
neighbors had been removing the house- 
hold goods. Just as the house caught 
fire and all the men were getting out of 
it as fast as they could I heard Eliza- 
beth Jaynes cry out, ‘The canary!’ Then 
all ran back into the house, with every 
one calling to her to stop. I didn’t hesi- 
tate a moment, but ran after. She ran 
through that terrific heat and dense 
smoke right up the stairway, and I fol- 
lowed. I caught her by the arm at the 








top of the stairs and told her to come 


back. She was hysterical and excited. 
She said she wouldn’t leave until she 
got the bird. In spite of all I could do 
she pulled away from me and ran to 
the front room—her bedroom, I be- 
lieve—and felt her way to where the 
bird was henging. Gentlemen, it was 
never hotter in any bake oven than 
it was in that room. As soon as she got 
the bird cage I dragged her back through 
the hall. 

‘*The smoke was not so thick now, be- 
cause the fire had got a free draft 
through the house and was making a 
fearful roar and spreading rapidly. 
When we reached the stairway, the 
whole lower end of it was ablaze. I 
dragged the girl away to the front win- 
dow, but by that time the whole veran- 
da was on fire. The crowd outside saw 
us and shouted something, I couldn’t 
tell what. I saw that there was no es- 
cape over that burning veranda. When 
‘the people outside began to shout, the 
girl fainted. I threw her across my 
shoulder and started for the rear of the 
house, because I knew that was my 
c salvation. The whole stairway was 
aL.aze by that time, and flames were 
creeping up through the floor. I closed 
my lips tightly, and in about four leavs 
I reached a back window. Outside there 
was a big tree, almost brushing the 
window. I kicked out the window sash 
and simply jumped into the tree. It 
was the ouly thing to be done. Luckily 
I got my arm overa limb, which sagged 
with us and dropped us te the ground. 
I scrambled to my feet and ran, with 
the girl still hanging absolutely limp 
and helpless over my shoulder. I went 
straight for the river with the intention 
of jumping in. The heat was something 
deadly. It had driven away the men 
who had been filling their buckets at 
the river. 

‘‘Just asI staggered down the river 
bank I saw a skiff. Some cne had prob- 
ably rowed across the river to the fire, 
for the boat was not fastened. I drop- 
ped, with the girl, into the boat and 
gave it a strong push out into the cur- 
rent, and in a few seconds we were 
floating down stream and were safe. ”’ 

‘*She had the canary, I suppose?’’ said 
the lightning dentist. 

*‘Oh, yes. She was in a dead faint, 
but she hadn’t let go of the cage. As 
soon as I recovered my breath and wet 
my clothes in two or three places where 
they were on fire I splashed water in 
the girl’s face and she recovered con- 
sciousness, but she was so flustered and 
excited that she didn’t know where she 
was or remember what had happened. 

‘*We could look up the river and see 
the burning house. It made a huge 
blaze and threw a bright glare across 
the river. I remember the peculiar 
effect of this glare on the windows of 
the houses across the river. It caused 
them to glow as if the houses were filled 
with live flames. The girl was so fright- 
ened that she thought all the houses 
were afire. 

‘““‘When I got ready to row back, I 
discovered that I hadn’t any cars. The 
current was swift, and we were drift- 
ing rapidly, so I pulled out a scat board 
and used it asa rudder, and ina few 
minutes I made a landing near a house 
occupied by a Mr. Wesley. Miss Jaynes 
was still so weak and nervous that she 
could hardly walk, but I assisted her to 
this house and aroused the inmates. 
They would hardly believe my story at 
first, but they could see the burning 
house up the river, and they recognized 
Miss Jaynes as soon as the lights were 
brourht. 

‘The woman of the house was very 
kind. She cared for the young lady 
tenderly for about two hours and had 
one of the boys drive us back to Crosby- 
ville. Now, in the general excitement 
we had forgotten that the people in Cros- 
byville had no reason to believe that 
we had escaped from the burning house. 
Miss Jaynes said several times, ‘I sup- 
pose father is wondering where I am,’ 
but she had no idea that he and all the 
others were convinced that we had per- 
ished in the flames. However, you 
couldn’t blame them for thinking so. 
The window from which I had leaped 
was well hidden by trees, and there was 
no one at the river bank when we leaped 
into the boat. We learned afterward 
that the men had pulled down the burn- 
ing veranda and had planted a ladder at 
the front window where we had been 
seen, but the blaze was so fierce that 
they had been driven back. 

‘‘Every one supposed, of course, that 
we were lost, so you can imagine what 
happened when we drove up in front of 
the ruins about 7 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. They were already searching for 
our bodies. Yes, sir, they thought we 
were ghosts. As soon as I explained to 
them how we got away you never heard 
such cheering in your life. They lifted 
Miss Jaynes out of the wagon and took 
her over to a neighboring house to 
which the captain had been taken. He 
had been almost wild with grief. Those 
who went over to the house say it was 
one of the most affecting meetings that 
could be imagined. First he wept like 
a baby, and then he jumped up and 
laughed like a boy and said he didn’t 
care for the lossof his buildings so long 
as his daughter was safe. I suppose his 
daughter must have given him a very 
favorable account of my efforts in her 
behalf, for presently he came out of the 
house and walked upto where I was 
standings and said: ‘Mr. Horne, you 
have done me the greatest service that 
one man can do another. All that I 
have is at your command now and for- 
ever. I once did you an injustice. You 
have repaid me. Will you take the hand 
of a man who honestly admits himself 
beaten and humiliated?’ I said to him: 
‘Captain, you area brave and gallant 
man, but you were mistaken for once. 
Let us say no more about the misunder- 
standing of the past.’ We shook hands, 
and from then forward we were friends. 
He was a man of passions and preju- 
dices, but if he came to know you and 
like you he was the truest friend a man 
ever had.’’ 

‘*There’s only one thing needed to 
make that a good story,’’ suggested the 
dentist. ‘‘You ought to say that you 
married the captain’s dayghter.”’ 

‘Tam not going to sacrifice truth in 
order to make a fancy romance,”’ re- 
plied ‘‘Doc.’’—Chicago Record. 


From Pulpit to Mining. 

The Rev. Frank B. Vrooman, who 
says that he has been frozen out of the 
pastorate of the People’s church, Chica- 
go, is going to the Klondike to direct a 
mining company and will not return 
to the pulpit. He is a lineal descendant 
of Count Egmont, prince of Gavre, who 
was beheaded by the Duke of Alva drr- 
ing the persecutions of the sixteenth 
-century. He is a Harvard man, but has 
spent much time at Oxford and in Ber- 
lin, and studied sociology for a year in 
London, where he lived at Toynbee 








Hall. While he was at Oxford he filled 


the pulpit of the Holloway Congrega- 
tional church, which eventually gave 
him a call, but he received at the same 
time a call to succeed the Rev. Thomas 
K. Beecher of Elmira, N. Y., and ac- 
cepted it. After filling this place for 18 
months he returned to London for 
awhile, but soon accepted a call to the 
Salem Street Congregational church of 
Worcester, Mass. His difficulties in the 
Presbyterian church arose from the fact 
that he had no metaphysical theory con- 
cerning the doctrine of the Trinity.— 
New York Tribune. 


MADE IN MAINE. 





Interesting Facts About the Genesis of 
Spools and Shoe Pegs. 

‘*Oxford county, Me., turns out near- 
ly all the spools on which the sewing 
thread of this country is wound,’’ said 
a wholesale dealer in such articles to 
the writer. ‘‘The spools are made from 
white birch timber, and they ure pro- 
fuced by the million in Oxford county. 
There are many other parts of western 
Maine, also, where the industry is im- 
portant. There are numerous sawmills 
in that part of the state which are kept 
busy all the year round sawing white 
birch logs into strips 4 feet long and 
from 1 to 2 inches wide and of the same 
thickness. These strips are sent to the 
spool factories, where they are quickly 
worked into spools by the most ingen- 
ious labor saving machinery. 

**The strips of white birch are fed in- 
to one machine, and they are not touch- 
ed, in fact, are hardly seen again, until 
the spools, all finished for market ex- 
cept polishing, drop out by the bushel 
from another machine several rods away 
from where the strips started in. The 
spools get their gloss by being rapidly 
revolved in barrels turned by machia- 
ery, the polish resulting from the con- 
tact of the spools in the barrel. 

“In the backwoods villages of Ox- 
ford county one sees scarcely any other 
industry but spoolmaking, and every 
person in the neighborhood is in some 
way interested in the business. The fac- 
tories have been eating into the Maine 
birch forests for years, but there still 
seems to be enough of the timber left to 
feed the machinery for many years to 
come. Hundreds of thousands of feet of 
logs are cut and sawed into spool tim- 
ber annually. 

‘Shoe peg factories are also an im- 
portant branch of business once pecul- 
iar to Maine, although it has of late 
been followed to some extent in other 
eastern states and is spreading to the 
hard wood forests of northern Pennsyl- 
vania. Maple is used largely in the 
manufacture of shoe pegs, although 
white birch is used at some factories. 
Shoe pegs are sold by the bushel and 
are worth all the way from 75 cents to 
$1 a bushel, according to quality. More 
than $150,000 was received by Maine 
shoe peg factories last year for goods. 

‘*A curious and profitable business 
has grown up in the Maine woods near 
the sawmills in the utilizing of the im- 
mense quantities of sawdust by compres- 
sion. Thousands of tons of this wasto’ 
material are bought for a mere nothing 
and are pressed into compact blocks and 
bales, and in this form is finding a 
ready market for kindling and fuel in 
eastern cities. ’’—Washington Star. 


A TRIFLE TOO MUCH. 


How an Old Darky’s Sympathy Was U».- 
feelingly Imposed Upon. 

General Nichols of Louisiana com- 
manded a brigade of infantry during 
the valley campaign in Virginia which 
so immortalized the name of Stonewall 
Jackson. In one of the three fa:nou 
victories over Banks, Milroy and Shields, 
says the Nashville American, the Louisi- 
ana brigade bore a conspicuous part, 
and its gallant commander was carried 
from the field mortally wounded, as 
every one supposed, but good nursing 
and skillful surgery saved the life «f 
the general. He left a leg and an arm 
on the battlefield and lost one of his 
eyes. He wears an artificial leg on one 
side of his body and an arm on the op- 
posite. The pluck which enabled him 
to withstand these terrible wounds, and 
to which he is indebted for his life, 
perhaps, more than to any other cause, 
sticks to him yet, and he is one of the 
most jovial of men, enjoying a good 
joke as much as anybody. He tells this 
on himself: 

When canvassing for governor, he 
was invited by a lady who knew of his 
loss of limbs to make her house his 
home, and he accepted. She ordered her 
manservant, who knew nothing of the 
general’s misfortune, to see that he was 
comfortably put to bed. The darky felt 
proud of the honor of serving a distin- 
guished general and the next governor, 
and the general was inclined to be com- 
municative, which delighted the negro 
very much and made him feel at home 
with his guest. When he took the gen- 
eral’s arm off and laid it on the table, 
he commenced to express gréat sym- 
pathy, saying: 

“It sho’ is bad for a man to lose he 
arm dat erway! An de Yankees done 
dis, did dey?”’ 

When the general told him to take 
his leg off, the negro thought he was 
joking, but went at it in a businesslike 
way, though he was almost ready to 
shed tears of sympathy this time. Plac- 
ing the leg on the table by the si*2 of 
the arm and looking at the general; he 
said: 

‘“‘Umph! Leg off on one side an arm 
off on t’other. Dat is too bad, to cuta 
man up in dat sort 0’ way.’’ 

The general saw the opportunity for 
a little fun had come, so, leaning his 
body forward, said: 

‘Come, now, take my head off.’’ 

But the negro was gone. 




















SICK HEADACHE 


Positively cured by these 
Little Pills. 
They also relieve Distress from 

Indigestion and Too Hearty Eating. A per- 
fect remedy for Dizziness, Nausea, Drowsi- 
ness, Bad Taste in the Mouth, Coated Tongue 
Pain in the Side, TORPID LIVER. They 
Regulate the Bowels. Purely Vegetable. 


Small Pill. Small Dose. 
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ONE WOMAN’S WIT. 


it Came In a Flash and Saved Her Hus- 
band Disgrace. 

In the waiting room of the railroad 
station at the foot of Montgomery stret, 
Jersey City, sat a well dressed elderly 
man and woman, people of evident re- 
spectability. They had just arrived on 
an incoming train. They were waiting 
to make arrangements for the transfer 
of their baggage to thiscity. Beside the 
man was a gripsack labeled ‘‘ Weaver, 
Hamilton, Canada.’’ Finally the man, 
who uppeared to be extremely nervo~s, 
arose and started toward the smoking 
room. Ashe did soa litile old man, 
attired as a granger, and who had spar- 
kling gray eyes, which were not even 
concealed by the glasses he wore, grab- 
bed the man by the coat collar. The 
man turned pale. 

‘““‘What do you mean?’’ he asked of 
the old fellow. 

*‘T mean that yon’ve been smuggling 
opium intc the United States,’’ said the 
old fellow. ‘‘I’madetective.’’ And he 
showed his badge. 

He ran his hand up under the other 
man’s coat, at the back and, after fum- 
bling about, produced several bottles 
and packages. 

‘*There’s the proof,’’ said he. ‘‘I’ve 
been watching you ever siuce we cross- 
ed the border, at Niagara Falls, and I 
thought there was something wrong. I 
don’t know what to do in this case. Do 
you know that I could send you to 
state’s prison for this?’’ 

The derelict’s lips quivered and he 
looked pleadingly at the elderly wo- 
man, his wife. Tears flashed to her 
eyes. Finally, she sdid, hesitatingly: 
‘*You’re quite wrong, sir. That is 
consumption medicine. My husband has 
long been endeavoring to conceal the 
fact from me that he is a victim of con- 
sumption. Just before we left Canada 
he had his life insured for my benefit, 
unknown to me, he thought. I have 
known of his deception and whenever 
he has left me, on the cars, I knew that 
he desired to seclude himself to take the 
medicine. ’’ 

There were tears in the eyes of thos« 
standing about, and finally the detect- 
ive murmured a few incoherent words 
and departed. 

The elderly man and woman boarded 
a ferryboat and then a Ninth avenu 
elevated railroad train. A reporter, who 
had witnessed the waiting room scene, 
sat behind them in the car. 

Neither of them spoke a word until 
they were well up town. Then said the 
man to his wife: 

‘*Mary, how could you lie so? How 
came you to think of such a story?’’ 
**John, I could and would die to save 
you disgrace. But for the land’s sake 
don"t be tempted’ again,’’ said she.— 
New York Commercial. 





INDIA RUBBER. 


Tests by Which the Quality of the Ma 
terial May Be Established. 
Some few ycars ago Lieutenant Vla- 
dimiroff of the Russian navy made a se- 
ries of experiments to establish the test- 
ing of rubber goods on a sound and sat- 
isfactory basis, the following being the 
main conclusions at which he arrived. 
It will be seen that the tests advocated 
are physical ones, as he came to the con- 
clusion that chemical testing gave no 
reliable results. 
First.—India rubber should not give 
the slightest sign of superficial cracks 
on being bent to an angle of 180 de- 
grees after five hours’ exposure in a 
closed air bath to a temperature of 125 
degrees C. The test pieces should be 
about 6 centimeters thick. 
Second. —Rubber containing not more 
than 50 per cent by weight of metallic 
oxides should stretch to five times its 
length without breaking. 
Third.—Pure caoutchouc free from 
all foreign matter, except the sulphur 
necessary for its vulcanization, should 
stretch seven times its length without 
breaking. 

Fourth. — The extension measured 
immediately after rupture should not 
exceed 12 per centof the original length 
of the test piece. The test pieces should 
be from 3 to 12 millimeters wide, and 
not more than 6 millimeters thick and 
3 centimeters long. 

Fifth.—The percentage of ash gives 

a certain indication of the degree of 
softness, and may form a basis for the 
choice between different qualities for 
certain purposes. 
Any excesses of sulphur over that re- 
quired for vulcanization should be re- 
moved at the works, and should not ap- 
pear on the surface of any object. 

Now, these tests on the whole seem 
very well calculated to give useful indi- 
cation to engineers as to the quality of 
the goods they are buying, only we 
would interpolate here the remark that 
unless a good price is paid for the rub- 
ber it is no use submitting it to such 
physical tests as these. India rubber 
substitutes made from oil and ‘‘recover- 
ed rubbers’’—that is, old rubber worked 
up again with oil—have nothing like the 
elasticity appertaining to new, sound 
rubber, and they are quite incapable of 
standing the elongation or heat tests 
mentioned. —Engineering. 








The territory composing Western Aus- 
tralia, according to the latest computa- 





tion, covers nearly 1,000,000 square 
miles and constitutes about one-third of | 
the Australian continent. The area of 
this single colony is larger than that of 
eight leading countries in Europe com- 
bined. 





The highest death rate of any town 
in the civilized world is said to be that 
of the City of Mexico—40 per 1,000. 
The city is 7,000 feet above sea level, 
but in spite of this fact its defective 








Smail Price. 


drainage makes the mortali ty very great. 


| dresses, as it is not consic 
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A HARVEST OF HUMAN Hair. 


Millions of Pounds Every Year Get Tangled 
Up In Commerce. 

Perhaps there is no staple article 
about which less is known by the aver. 
age person than human hair as an ar. 
ticle of commerce. It will doubtless 
surprise many when it is stated that 
the dealers in human hair goods 'o » 
depend on chance clippings here and 
there, but that there isa regular hxir 
harvest that can always be relied up 
It is estimated that over 12,000,010 
pounds of human hair are used 4 
ally in the civilized world for adoring 
the heads of women. In New York 
alone over four tons of this class 
goods are imported yearly 

**Not a little of the hair used in | 
country,’’ said a New York deale 
the writer, ‘‘comes from the heads 
American women, and it is fully as tin 
in shade and texture as the imported a 
ticle. We had a big harvest during 1 
craze that the fair sex had not lone a: 
for having their hair cut short. Many 
thousands of women who then had their 
locks sheared have since bitterly regret 
ted it, as in many instances their hai 
has grown so slowly that they jay 
been compelled to wear a wig or a 
switch since che fashion changed. Afte: 
the majority of women reach the age of 
80 the hair seems to partially lose its 
vigor, and if cut it will not grow long 
again. 

‘*Two-thirds of the ladies nowadays 
use false hair more or less. The dew 
of fashion, or the desire to conceal « d 
fect or heighten a charm, is the reason 
of course. Jne woman, for instanc 
has a high forehead and wishes to 1 
duce it in appearance. Another has 
worn off the front hair by continued 
frizzing anc would like to conceal ¢ 
fact Both make use of a front or 
piece, with a choice of many styles 

**Ladies’ wigs cost from $20 to $2 
half wigs, top pieces and switches tron 
$10 to $50, according to quality 

“The largest supply of hair conmvs 
from Switzerland, Germany and the 
French provinces There is a human 
hair market im Merlans, in the depart 
ment of the lower Pyrenees, held every 
Friday Hundreds of hair traders walk 
up and down the one street of the vil 
lage, their shears dangling from theu 
belts, and inspeet the braids which | 
peasant gir!s, standing on the steps of 
the houses, '~t down for inspection If 
a bargain is struck, the hair is cut acd 
the money paid on the spot, the pri 
varying from 60 cents to $5 w our 
money 

“A woman's hair may grow to thie 
length of 6 feet, and | know a luy 
who has been offered and refused $50) 
for her crown of glory, which 1s « 

6 feet long A single female hair \ 
bear up a weight of four ounces wit 
out breaking. but the hair thus heavily 
weighted must be dark brown, for blond 
hair breaks under a strain of 244 ounces 
There are some 2,000 importers, manu 
facturersa@ucd dealers in human hair it 
the Unite@ states. — Washington Star 





Valorous Cows. 

The editor of the Condon (Or.) Glole 
saw a deed of cow valor that was worth 
recording as well as seeing. A herd 
cattle, and among them two cows 
companied by their calves, were £1 
ing in tall dead grass when the calves 
became separated a little from the rev.i 
of the herd 

Just then two huge, hungry coyotes 
crept up through the grass, cut of! 
calves from the rest of the czttle and 
started in pursuit of them. After ron 
ning about 200 yards the calves came 
toa high, five wire, barbed wire fenc 
and, being small, managed to xt 
through it. On the other side of th 
fence was an open pasture. 

The wolves quickly followed 
calves through the fence and were ra 
idly running them down on the oth 
side, when the two cow mothers dis 
ered what was going on Each utter 4d 
a loud bellow, hoisted her tail 
started for the rescue 

It appeared to bea hopeless cliase, 
for the wire fence intervened, and t™ 
cows were certainly much too larg 
get through it. They knew well eno! 
that it was there, and Gould, besi, 
see it plainly, but both cows plunge: 
together straight into it. 

The watching editor, horrified, loo} 
ed to see them hurled back, frighttu!’) 
wounded, but instead one of the por 
gave way under the onslaught, t° 
wires sank down, and in another mv 
ment the mothers were on the pastvre 
side of the fence, badly cut and blec’ 
ing, but still able to charge the wolves 
successfully and put them to flight 

Soon the cows were licking the T* 
cued calves affectionately, and the coy 
otes were howling a disappointed duet 
from the summit of a knoll near by 





The Wheat King. 

The ‘‘wheat king’’ of the world = 
longs to Argentina. He is an Ita/ian 
immigrant named Guazone, and haw 
broad acres are situated in the south 0! 
the province of Buenos Ayres. His crop 
occupies an area of 66,270 acres He 
nambers his workmen by the thousand, 
and each one receives a certain share « 
the profits. When his season’s crop * 
harvested, he fills over 3,000 railway 
trucks with the grain. 
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Another week wil! close the gates for 
1897 and boots, hopples, weights aod 
bikes can be stored away for the winter 
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The farmer who keeps a miserable, 
unsound mare fur his 
because he cannot sell ber, makes a seri- 
Ous blunder if he expects to raise a 
from her that will pay the cost of rearing. 

The unsoundness itself may not be 
transmissible, but the imperfect make-n1 
of this or that orzan may be particals 
Susceptible to injury. Too many have 
tied this experiment to their serros 
Others probably will next year, but grad- 
wally the number will be reduced. By 
breeding an inferior mare to an exceed- 
gly good sire, the farmer may possibly | 
Set a good colt, but by breeding an ex- 
ceedingly good mare to a good horse, he| 
is almost sure of raising a horse that 
will sell at a handsome profit. 
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One of the lessons to be set deep in 
the minds of farmers and horsemen. is 
that it will pay to bury every poor scrub 
Of a colt, before it goes to the barn, and 
that it will not pay to feed hay or straw 
for the next seven months. Mach of 
the talk about the farm not paying 
Would cease if all the dead wood in the 

of old, poor, scrub stock could be- 
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A HARVEST OF HUMAN HAIR, 


Millions of Pounds meery Year Get Tangled 
Up In Commerce. 

Perhaps there is no staple article 
about which less is known by the aver. 
age person than human hair as an ar. 
ticle of commerce. It will doubtless 
surprise many when it is stated that 
the dealers in human hair goods do not 
depend on chance clippings here and 
there, but that there isa regular hair 
harvest that can always be relied upon 
It is estimated that over 12,000.QK0 
pounds of human hair are used anny. 
ally in the civilized world for adorning 
the heads of women. In New York c ity 
alone over four tons of this class of 
goods are imported yearly. 
‘*Not a little of the hair used in this 
country,’’ said a New York dealer to 
the writer, ‘‘comes from the heads cf 
American women, and it is fully as fine 
in shade and texture as the imported ar- 
ticle. We had a big harvest during the 
craze that the fair sex had not long ago 
for having their hair cut short. Many 
thousands of women who then had their 
locks sheared have since bitterly regret- 
ted it, as in many instances their hair 
has grown so slowly that they have 
been compelled to wear a wig or a 
switch since .2e fashion changed. After 
the majority of women reach the age of 
80 the hair seems to partially lose its 
vigor, and if cut it will not grow long 
again. 
‘*Two-thirds of the ladies nowadays 
use false hair more or less. The decree 
of fashion, or the desire to conceal a de- 
fect or heighten a charm, is the reason 
of course. Jne woman, for instance, 
has a high forehead and wishes to re- 
duce it in appearance. Another has 
worn off the front hair by continued 
frizzing an. would like to conceal the 
fact. Both make use of a front or top 
piece, with a choice of many styles. 

‘*Ladies’ wigs cost from $20 to $200; 
half wigs, top pieces and switches fron 
$10 to $50, according to quality 

“The largest supply of hair comes 
from Switzerland, Germany and the 
French provinces. There is a human 
hair market m Merlans, in the depart 
ment of the lower Pyrenees, held every 
Friday Hundreds of hair traders walk 
up and down the one street of the vil 
lage, their shears dangling from their 
belts, and inspeet the braids which the 
peasant girls, standing on the steps of 
the houses, '*t down for inspection If 
a bargain is struck, the hair is cut aud 
the money paid on the spot, the price 
varying from 60 cents to $5 in our 
money 

‘‘A woman’s hair may grow to the 
length of 6 feet, and I know a lady 
who has been offered and refused $500 
for her crown of glory, which is over 
6 feet long A single female hair wiil 
bear up a weight of four ounces with- 
out breaking. but the hair thus heavily 
weighted must be dark brown, for blond 
hair breaks under a strain of 2% ounces 
There are some 2,000 importers, manu- 
facturersaud dealers in human hair iu 
the. Unite@ States. — Washington Star 





Valorous Cows. 

The editor of the Condon (Or.) Glote 
saw a deed of cow valor that was worth 
recording as well as seeing. A herd of 
cattle, and among them two cows, 2 
companied by their calves, were gr: 
ing in tall dead grass when the calves 
became separated a little from the reo 
of the herd 

Just then two huge, hungry coyotes 
crept up through the grass, cut off tho 
calves from the rest of the cattle and 
started in pursuit of them. After run- 
ning about 200 yards the calves came 
toahigh, five wire, barbed wire fence, 
and, being small, managed to get 
through it. On the other side of the 
fence was an open pasture. 

The wolves quickly followed the 
calves through the fence and were rap- 
idly running them down on the other 
side, when the two cow mothers discov: 
ered what was going on. Each utter d 
a loud bellow, hoisted her tail and 
started for the rescue. 

It appeared to bea hopeless chase, 
for the wire fence intervened, and t*e 
cows were certainly much too large '0 
get through it. They knew well enous) 
that it was there, and Gould, besides, 
see it plainly, but both cows pluns ed 
together straight into it. 

The watching editor, horrified, look- 
ed to see them hurled back, frightfully 
wounded, but instead one of the posts 
gave way under the onslaught, the 
wires sank down, and in another mo 
ment the mothers were on the pasture 
side of the fence, badly cut and bleed: 
ing, but still able to charge the w olves 
successfully and put them to flight. 

Soon the cows were licking the Tes 
cued calves affectionately, and the coy 
otes were howling a disappointed duet 
from the summit of a knoll near by. 








The Wheat King. 

The ‘‘wheat king’’ of the world be- 
longs to Argentina. He is an Italian 
immigrant named Guazone, and his 
broad acres are situated in the south of 
the province of Buenos Ayres. His 
occupies an area of 66,270 acres. ‘1 
nambers his workmen by the thousan™ 
and each one receives a certain share is 
the profits. When his season’s Crop = 
harvested, ho fills over 8,000 railwa 
trucks with the grain. 
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arranged that the ladies can one 
dresses, as it is not pr gE 
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Horse. 


“The bay stallion Haley has been a 
most successful winner since he first 
started this year at Gorham, and that, 
too, without dropping his record. He 
and his colts are making a good reputa- 
tion for Riverview Farm, So. Gardiner. 











It is possible to breed level-headed, 
prainy horses with sense, combined with 
perfect form and action, that will bring 
hundreds of dollars each when fit for 
market, but you can’t do it if the dam is 
a lunk-head. 





Horses that are used for the road and 
comparatively fast driving should have 
their food in small bulk. From six to 
ten pounds of hay per day, according to 
the capacity of driving, is all that should 
be fed. 





Every farm daughter should be given 
careful lessons in hitching and unhitch 
ing the horses, so, if anything happens 
{0 the harness when out driving, 
she will know how to get home. 
Every girl should be taught to be a 
skilled horse woman. Begin right away. 





Emma Westland took the third heat 
in the 2.29 stake at Rigby last week in 
2.1914. Who says she is not a trotter? 
Evidently her owner is smiling to think 
she was not sacrificed at the auction 
sale last spring. The Westlands are 
coming. 





Get the colts into warm quarters be- 
fore the nights get cold and chilly. It 
will not pay to check growth fora single 
day. Size and substance count for far 
too much to be neglected. Getting the 
one by steady growth, the other will be 
likely to follow. 





While the improved breeds of stock 
are within the reach of the masses, be- 
cause of their low prices, pure bred sires 
should be procured to grade up the 
common of the land. If we farm we 
must raise some stock, and it is really an 
advantage that it is now unprofitable to 
raise scrubs of any kind. To feed them 
is to throw away grain. 





A horse somewhat stiff forward, « 
one having contracted feet, is usually 
benefited greatly by going bare a few 
months. A little breaking of the edges 
of the hoofs will do no harm. Whena 
hoof is bare, the frog comes to the 
ground, spreading the foot, especially at 
the heel, and giving every part oppor- 
tunity to perform its function. 





Libby of Pine 
we are glad to 


Our old friend, A. J. 
Tree Stock Farm, is, 
learn, rapidly recovering from a success- 
ful operation for appendicitis, and _ will 
soon be on the road developing bis colts. 
Meanwhile he can cogitate on the oat- 
look for good horses, assured that if he 
can meet the requirements, prices will 
be satisfactory. His stable is well sup- 
plied with this class of stock. 





A curious streak seems to run through 
the minds of horsemen regarding the 
names given horses. Commencing with 
Alcantara there came Alcantrix and now 
Annacantrix, with the promise that the 
next will be Hannahbcantrix or Hannab- 
annacantrix or something else equally 
senseless. If the list of respectable 
names has been exhausted why not resort 
to numbers and try mathematics in 
naming future flyerg. 





The horse is possessed of as good 
hearing as his owner usuflly, and can be 
made to heed words of command given 
in moderate tone as well as those hurled 
at him with all the strength of the 
driver’s lungs. Some have gotten in the 
habit of yelling at their horses as if they 
were half a mile away, and seem to 
think it is the only way to get along 
with ateam. It may be, if the horses 
have been educated in that way, but 
there is no need of teaching them in the 
first place. 





The farm horse ought to have plenty 
of grooming, but the curry-comb ought 
not todo very much of it. The must 
work in grooming should be after bis 
day’s work is done. His legs and feet 
ought to have special care. Clean his 
feet out thoroughly each evening. An 
old broom will do good work in this. 
Give a good rubbing over the whole 
body with a wisp of straw, working 
briskly on his legs and feet. Keep the 
fetlocks trimmed closely and perfectly 
free from mud or dust when in the stable. 





Another week will close the gates for 
1897 and boots, .hopples, weights and 
bikes can be stored away for the winter. 
The summing up is interesting to all and 
profitable to some. Probably the story 
will be as satisfactory as any year, but 
with the great majority it will not 
largely increase the bank account. In- 
directly benefit comes through the gen- 
erous advertising given by the press, the 
race records made and the reputation 
established for Maine horses. The race 
horses may or may not have value off the 
track but what they do there helps 
every man who grows a good colt. 





The farmer who keeps a miserable, 
unsound mare for his own work, simply 
because he cannot sell her, makes a seri- 
ous blunder if he expects to raise a colt 
from her that will pay the cost of rearing. 

The unsoundness itself may not be 
transmissible, but the imperfect make-up 
of this or that organ may be particularly 
susceptible to injury. Too many have 
tried this experiment to their sorrow, 
others probably will next year, but grad- 
ually the number will be reduced. By 
breeding an inferior mare to an exceed- 
ingly good sire, the farmer may possibly | ® 
get a good colt, but by breeding an ex- 
ceedingly good mare to a good horse, he 
is almost sure of raising a horse that 
will sell at a handsome profit. 





One of the lessons to be set deep in 
the minds of farmers and horsemen, is 
that it will pay to bury every poor scrub 
of a colt, before it goes to the barn, and 
that it will not pay to feed hay or straw 
for the next seven months. Much of 
the talk about the farm not paying 
Would cease if all the dead wood in the 
form of old, poor, scrub stock could be 


disposed of at once. The Maine Central 
railroad shows a good balance this year, 
while receipts have been greatly reduced, 
simply by wise economy in expenditures. 
Train service has been fully up to former 
years; rates have been as low, but a 
close scrutiny over details has left a 
pleasing margin for stockholders. To 
just this wise oversight must the farmer 
come to meet successfully the competi- 
tion which is on and will continue. 





Secretary of Agriculture Wilson, in bis 
Columbus speech, touched the same note 
the Farmer has been singing. 
our people the wholeseme truth that 
they should breed the herse the market 
wants rather than the horse the breeder 
thinks the buyer ought to want! That 
is the whole thing put up in a small 
package. The idea of a producer trying 
to force his own ideas upun the consumer 
is rank nonsense at all times. The buyer 
or user of a horse is the ouly party who 
has the right to dictate as to type, and 
the producer who makes ugly faces at 
him and calls him a fuv), an anglomaniac 
or some other opprobrious epithet for 
daring to differ in his tastes from the 
“sovereign”? American horse breeder, 
has no right to complain if he finds his 
own peculiar wares without an adequate 
market. Study the taste of your cus- 
tomers. Give them what they want 
whether it suits your own taste or not. 
lf acity or foreign buyer wants a knee 
actor, a big drafter or a gaited saddler 
instead of an American roadster, why 
quarrel with him? Isn’t his money 
good? 





“T have noticed,” says a well-known 
writer, ‘that most low-gaited horses have 
long bodies and comparatively short legs, 
while high-gaited ones, as a rule, have 
longer legs as compared with length of 
body. If this is true there must be an 
analogy between conformation and ac 
tion, and an analysis of conformation 
ought to furnish a logical reason fora 
certain degree of action. During their 
first few months in the training school a 
large majority of the trotters and pacers 
trained, experience more or aes difficulty 
in picking their front feet up quick 
enough to prevent interference with the 
hind feet. The trotter scalps and speedy- 
cuts, and the pacer cross‘tires, but as 
their training progresses they gradually 
change their action until these faults 
cease to be a handicap. This sort of 
friction is such a common trouble with 
green horses that the experienced trainer 
worries his head but very little over it. 
He puts on neatly fitting boots for pro 
tection, and depends upon his skill asa 
driver to teach the horse a better way of 
going. Tbe horse soon learns that he 
ean avoid thumping his feet together by 
picking his front feet up quicker and 
higher, and his action gradua!ly increases 


until he goes clear or nearly 80. Scalp- 
ing and speedy-cutting are far more 
serious faults than crvss firing, and are 
more difficult to overcdlae; and, as a 
pacer dees not scalp or ~peedy-cut, it is 
easy to figure out why trotters, as a 


rule, have a little more knee action than 
pacers. It is reasonable to suppose that 
the degree of the faults of gait mentioned 
must depend largely upon the relative 
length of body and legs. A long-bodied, 
short- legged horse would be less liable 
to scalp or cross-fire than his opposite 
in conformation, and would therefore be 
able to go with less knee action, but this 
theory merely pretends to account for 


the difference in the degree of knee 
action among harness horses, and not 


the difference in speed between the two 
gaits.” 





An Intelligent Horse. 

Doctor Watkins of New Orleans tells 
this story: When he was studying veter- 
inary science it was customary for the 
students to wear a distinctive badge 
One day while he was out walking with 
some friends, and wearing his badge, a 
horse limped toward them and, singling 
him out as the only wearer of the badge 
in the party, stuck its nose against his 
breast and held up its foreleg. On ex- 
amination he found a large nail em- 
bedded in the frog of the horse’s foot. 
The animal had previously been under 
treatment at the veterinary hospital. 





Races at Augusta 
The races at Augusta, Thursday, were 
good, but the crowd was dissatisfied, be- 
cause the management failed to provide 
what was promised for entertainment. 
It doesn’t pay to boom balloons and 
women’s races uniess these are provided 


for. The summaries: 

MATCHED RACE. 
Lady Jedwood, b m. by Jedwood . es 
Gs 6 cdbceee 600000 33233 
i tn i ve a ak oh o6ew'ee 23 3 

Time—2.34, 2.2944, 2.30%. 

MATCHED RACE. 
Starling, b m. by Wilkes...... iacomnk 2 3 
Little ety Facveesernee benaes 223 
I oat a Mikes 6 we % Sir pieint 33 2 


Time—2.26- 9.2844. 2°37. 

This drops Starling’s record two 
onds, and puts Lady Jedwood in 
2.30 list. 





Kentucky Futurity. 

The $15,000 Kentucky Futurity for 
three-year-olds, the great race of the 
year, was hotly contested in every heat 
except the first. 


KENTUCKY FUTURITY, VALUE $15,000, 
THREE YEAR-OLDS. 
Theema, b f, by Wilkes Boy, 
m Kincora, Hickok... 3 233-3 
Preston, greg. Ponce de Leon, 
dam Tasa, Fuller. 311323323 
China Silk, br f, by Prodigal, 
dam Brown Silk, Kenney.. 1 2 3 5 5 3 
Philip E, bg, Kel Sn ove 6 4 43 4970 
Timbrel, bc, Payne........ 7765 4 3,0 
Rect. ble, Walker. ... .5 6 6 7 6ro 
Miss Della Fox, bf. Keyes.. 2 5 7 6dr 
Silver Lock, ch g, Thayer... 8 8 8 8 8ds 
2.13%, 2.1714, 2.14, 2.1542, 


Time—2.19, 
2.16442. 





Jones—‘*Good morning, Benson. How 
do you find business!’ Benson—‘By 
pats advertising.”—Harlem Life. 





Horse Owners! Use 


GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 


Kale» Balsam 


The Safest, Best BLISTER ever used. Takes 
the place of ai! liniments for mild Ly govere L aien. 
Remeres on SUPERS or EDES A 
and Cattle. A 
OR Firin pints.  predess it  CAUTERY 

very ween sold is ranean es ve satisfaction 
Price $1.50 per bottle. Sold a druggists, oF 
sent by charges =5 2 full irections 
for its use. for circulars, 

WILLIAMS. co 















| when once they are broken down. 
He tells | 


A SCHOOL GIRL’S NERVES. 
From The New Era, Greensburg, Ind. 


Mothers who have young daughters of 
school age should watch their health 
more carefully than their studies. The 
proper development of their body is-of 
the first importance. After the confine- 
ment of the school room, plenty of out- 
of-door exercise should be taken. It is 
better that their children never learn 
their a, b, c’s, than that by learning them 
they lose their health. 

But all this is self-evident. Every one 
admits it—every one knows it, but every 
one does not know how to build them up 
The 
following method of one mother, if 
rightly applied, may save your daughter: 

The young lady was Miss Lucy Barnes, 
the fifteen-year-old danghter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Stephen Barnes, who lives near 
Burney, Ind. She is a bright young 
lady, is fond of books, although her pro- 
gress in this line has been considerably 
retarded by the considerable amount of 
sickness she has experienced. She has 
missed two years of school on account of 
her bad bealth, but new she will be able 
to pursue her studies, since her health 
has been restored. 

Her father was talking of her case to a 
newspaper man one day recently. “My 
daughter has had a very serious time of 
it,” said Mr. Barnes, ‘‘but now we are all 
happy to know that she is getting along 
all. right and is stronger than ever.” 
Asked to relate the story of his daugh 
ter, Mr. Barnes continued: *‘About three 
years ago, when she was twelve years 
old, she began to grow weak and ner- 
vous. It was, of course, a delicate age 
for her. She gradually grew weaker and 
her nerves were at such a tension that 
the least little noise would irritate her 
very much, and she was very miserable. 
There was a continual twitching in the 
arms and lower limbs, and we were 
afraid that she was going to develop St. 
Vitus dance. 

“She kept getting worse and finally we 
had to take her from her school and her 
studies. She was strong and healthy 
before, weighing eighty-five pounds, and 
in three months she had dwindled to 
sixty-three pounds. She was thin and 
pale, and was almost lifeless. We did 
everything we could for her, and tried 
all the doctors who we thought could 
do her any good, but without result. 

“There was an old family friend near 
Milford who had a daughter afflicted the 
same way, and she was cured by Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People. 
They came here one day to spend Sun- 
day, and they told us about their daugh- 
ter’s case. It was very much like Lucy’s, 
and they advised us to try Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills for her. We had no faith in 
them, but were finally persuaded to try 
the pills. We have never been sorry for 
it. They helped her at once, and by the 
time she had taken eight boxes of the 
medicine she was entirely cured. She 
took the last dose in April, and has not 
been bothered since. She is now strong 
er than ever, weighs ten pounds more 
than ever before, and her cheeks are full 
of color. She can now gratify her ambi- 
tion to study and become an educated 
woman.” 

All the elements necessary to give new 
life and richness to the blood and restore 
shattered nerves are contained, in a ewn- 
densed form, in Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
for Pale People. They are also a spe- 
cific for troubles peculiar to females such 
aS suppressions, irregularities and all 
forms of weakness. They build up the 
blood, and restore the glow of health to 
pale and sallow cheeks. In men they ef- 
fect a radical cure in all cases arising 
from mental worry, overwork or ex- 
cesses of whatever nature. Dr. Wil- 
liams’ Pink Pills are sold in boxes (never 
in loose bulk) at 50 cents a box or six 
boxes for $2.50, and may be had of all 
druggists, or direct by mail from Dr. 
Williams’ Medicine Company, Schenec- 
tadv, N. Y. 


ITEMS AND INCIDENTS. 


Frank—‘‘Some genius in Birmingham 


has invented a buttonless shirt.”’ Billy 
—“Why, that’s old. I’ve worn them 
ever since my wife learned to ride a 
bike.” 


The mission of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is 
to cure disease, and thousands of testi- 
monials prove it fulfills its mission well. 

Kind of a Man He Was.—“Did he 
carry any life insurance?” they asked 
the widow. ‘A little,’ she replied. 
*Too bad you didn’t take out a little fire 
insurance on him, too,”’ they suggested. 

**We have in our possession and could 
publish, an amount of testimony, setting 
forth the use of Adamson’s Botanic 
Congh Balsam for the cure of coughs, 
cold. and consumption, from those who 
bave been cured by it that would fill 
volumes; but we deem the publication 
of such a mass of testimony unnecessary. 
We purpose to publish a few of the many 
testimonials received; the originals can 
be seen at our office. 

“F. W. KinsMAn & Co.” 

Mother—Dear me! The baby has 
swallowed that bit of worsted. Father— 
That's nothing tothe yarns she'll have 
to swallow if she lives to grow up. 

If the Baby Is Cutting Teeth, 
Be sure and use that old and well-tried rem- 
edy, Mrs. WiInsLow’s SooTHING Syrvp, for 
children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic 
and is the best remedy for diarrhoea. Twenty- 
five cents a bottle. 

One of the students at the Chautauqua 
cooking schools is a middle-aged man. 
“Tam a widower,’ he explained when 
he entered. “I must either get married 


or take a course in cooking, and I prefer 
the latter.” 
ee ve ¢ e” SIA 
OT - . fot ce: nt 


For Infants and ( hildren. 


The fac- 

simile is on 

-igpature ” every 
"Af Uda Fe 


“What is the worst thing about 
riches?”’ asked a school-teacher of a boy 

“Their scarcity,’ he replied, and was 
immediately rewarded with a prize— 
Tit. Bits. 

Who does not know women and young 
girls who are continually in tears? Who 
always see the dark side? Who have 
frequent fits of melancholy without any 
apparent cause? The intelligent physi- 
cian will know that it is some derange- 
ment of the complicated and delicate 
feminine organs. The young girl suffers, 
bodily and mentally, in silence. There 
is undue weariness, unexpected pain, 
unreasonable tears and fits of temper. 
Dr Pierce's Favorite Prescription exerts 
a wonderful power over woman's delicate 
organism. It is an invigorating tonic 
and is specific for the peculiar weak- 
nesses, irregularities and painful de- 
rangements of woman. Careless, easy- 
going doctors frequently treat their 
women patients for biliousness, nervous- 
ness, dyspepsia, liver or kidney troubles, 
when the real sickness is in the organs 
distinctly feminine, and no help can 
come till they are made perfectly strong 
by the use of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription. 

Send 21 cents in one-cent stamps to 
World’s Dispensary Medical Association, 
Buffalo, N. Y., and receive Dr. Pierce’s 
1008 page COMMON SENSE MEDICAL AD- 
VISER, illustrated 

Mr. Watts—‘“‘I don’t see why weather 
was invented anyway-” Mrs. Watts— 
“If it were not for the weather there are 
a good many men who would never turn 





their eyes heavenward at all.” 


Poultry. 
GOLD IN MAINE. 


It is found in the mines and river beds, 








as well as mountains of the Pine Tree 
State. 


never will be. 


It is not had for the asking, and 


BUT 


the mines where largest nuggets lie are 


in the hen houses. 


EGGS ARE GOLD 


every day in the year. The Farmer will 
aid you in finding more good sized nug- 
gets. Read the poultry department of 


the Farmer. 





WHITE WONDERS. 

This new and popular variety had its 
origin among the rugged hills of Ver- 
mont. Being unable to find among our 
different varieties a fowl that could 
stand our vigorous winters and still meet 
the requirements of an ideal practical 
fowl, Wm. N. French of New Haven, 
Vermont, after careful selection and 
crossing of several varieties, succeeded 
in producing a fowl that at once became 
very popular in that section of the coun- 
try. They combined the long, fluffy 
feather of the Cochin and Brahma with 
the plump, blocky body of the Wyan- 
dotte. They proved to be very prolific 
winter layers and the very best of 
dressed poultry. 

At first he bred them for his own use 
but at length at the urgent request of 
his friends, he was persuaded to place 
them before the public under the name 
of the White Wonders. In framing a 
standard for the White Wonders, Mr. 
French was assisted by the veteran poul- 


hibit such a competent and practical 
judge ae Dr. Twitchell. His explana- 
tions as to meritorious birds were not 
only instructive, but satisfactory.’ 

This memorial was signed by the com- 
mittee and also by C. F. Porter, W. A. 
Jack and Geo. Jenkins of St. John, and 
W. M. Thurrott of Maugerville. 





ARE THE PULLETS LAYING! 

With a season where obstacles of al- 
most every form have been encountered, 
the farmer who has hens, few or many, 
must be looking very earnestly for eggs. 
Are the pullets laying? If not, what is 
the trouble. If early hatched and now 
five months old they should be shelling 
out eggs worth two cents each in the 
market. If they fail cf their duty some- 
thing is wrong and to find what that is 
and remove it, is the first duty of the 
farmer. 

Is it an overfat condition, or a ten- 
dency to fat forming? Is it that the 
birds are lousy or the nests filthy? Is it 
because of lack either of food or exercise? 
Assuming that the birds are from four 
and one-half to five months old one of 
these questions will probably touch the 
seat of the difficulty. Attend to the 
pullets and they will attend to you. 
Get the machinery for egg building into 
operation at the earliest possible moment 
and keep it busy until April. Then the 
year’s account will balance itself in a 
fair manner and the secret of successful 
poultry keeping be solved. 


Linseed-Meal in Winter. 

Linseed-meal is not a summer food, 
but it can be allowed with excellent re- 
sults in the fall and winter if given about 
three times a week, in the proportion of 
about one pound of linseed-meal with 
four pounds of corn-meal, for fifty hens. 
It is one of the best remedies for bowel 





disease that can be used, and it is also 








WHITE WONDERS. 





try judge and breeder, H. B. May of Na- 
tick, and under his wise guidance a stan- 
dard was formed that in no way detract- 
ed from the sterling qualities of the 
breed as has often been the case in our 
standard bred fowl. In size they are the 
same as the Plymouth Rocks, with me- 
dium short legs and a very full breast. 
In plumace white, but shaft of feathers 
may be creamy white. Every breeder 
who has raised chicks year after year. 
only to sacrifice his largest and most 
vigorous birds on the altar of an impos 
sible standard which calls for a yellow 
skin and white quill feather, will fully 
appreciate this feature of the White 
Wonders’ standard. The fad for a chalk 
white plumage on a yellow skinned bird 
has worked great injury to our white 
varieties and done no one any good ex- 
cept a class of fanciers who breed solely 
for the show room. In the above I have 
tried to roughly outline the origin, size, 
and some of the chief characteristics of 
the White Wonders; now [ would like to 
answer a question which has been asked 
me a great many times, and that is: 
Why do I breed White Wonders? 

In the first place, I will say that I 
keep hens for the money I can make ou 
them. I cannot afford to keep poultry 
solely to see how fine a neck hackle I 
cap breed on this one or bow finely 
barred a wing I can get on that one. 
This may do for those who have plenty 
of money and breed poultry for a pas- 
time, but many of us are not blessed 
with a large bank account, and we can- 
not indulge our fancy without counting 
the cost. On the other hand, I do not 
like to see a flock of mongrel hens com- 
posed of every color in the rainbow, so | 
breed the White Wonders, as I find they 
possess the best qualities of any breed I 
have ever tried. I don’t think they will 
ever become a popular breed for the fan- 
cier as their standard is not difficult 
enough to enable him to get the high 
prices for finely marked birds, but for 
the practical poultry man who keeps 
hens for poultry and eggs, I think they 
will be a prime favorite, especially in our 
cold climate. A. L. MERRILL. 

Auburn, Me. 


NEW BRUNSWICK BREEDERS ACTIVE. 


Poultry Matters. 


A meeting of poultrymen at the St. 
John exhibition called to adopt sugges- 
tions to present to the Exhibition asso- 
ciation in the interest of poultry, elected 
Seth Jones of Sussex chairman, and C. 
H. Babb of Milltown, Me., secretary. 

John Oldham of Southampton, N. B., S. 
W. Cosseboon of Calais and W. S. Tomp- 
kins of Carleton County, were appointed 
a committee to draw up the proposed 
suggestions. The meeting tendered a 
hearty vote of thanks to W. A. Jack and 
his assistant, C. F. Porter, for the work 
they had done in managing the poultry 
show, and for their courteous treatment 
of all exhibitors. 

The committee met later on and pre- 
pared the following memorial, which 
théy presented to the executive of the 
Exhibition association: 
“Gentlemen—We, the poultrymen at- 
tending your exhibition, now in session, 
dv hereby wish to express our apprecia. 
tion for the change you have made in the 
building allotted to our exhibit, and we 
take the liberty to suggest to you, gen- 
tlemen, the advisability of erecting, in 
your new poultry building, permanent 
coops. We would further suggest a re- 
vision of your present prize list by a 
committee of poultrymen. We further 
desire to express our high appreciation 





of your action in providing for our ex- 


excellent in the food of molting hens. 
It is an agreeable change, and frequently 
supplies the hens with needed sub- 
stances that are lacking in other foods. 


A DIFFERENCE. 
When the fowls get in the garden 
The man is in a stew, 
He puffs a d fumes and cusses 
‘Til the air is black and blue. 
With sticks and stones he pelts the birds 
And wishes they were dead, 
And mentally, he then resolves 
To sell off every head 
But the good woman of the house does 
not cut up any such capers. No, indeed. 
She is usually built of different stuff. 
She has had experience with a lot of 
children, and does not allow so small a 
thing to disturb her. So 
When the ‘owls get in the garden, 
The we man takes it cool, 
No rushing, fuming, cussing— 
No acti ns ‘ike a fool. 
She ope’s the gate, walks gently in, 
Picks up her apron, so, 
Gives it a shake, says “shoo!” 
The guilty culprits go. 


and out 


“I feed Animal Meal every day, i 
small quantity, to my hens and they are 
laying splendidly.” This is the verdict 
of one of Kennebec’s most successful egg 
men. There is no question about the 
profit of feeding any of these meat and 
bone preparations provided they come 
from reliable manufacturers. There is 
no better chance for fraud than here, but 
like everything else the character of the 
men who sell must be the guarantee of 
quality. 





It is amusing to note how eagerly 
persons will argue the impossibility of 
others doing what they fail to accom- 
plish. It is so everywhere, but no more 
apparent than in the poultry business. 
Those who fail to realize are certain that 
all others lose. This is their measure of 
satisfaction, but meanwhile those who 
make gain have no cause to be disturbed. 
Keep right on coining the dollars, for 
the other fellow’s failure is your gain. 


Editor Hunter has had a long vacation 
among the poultry breeders of England, 
and it is to be expected that he will read 
all lesser lights, like Bro. Jacobs, a se- 
vere lesson on his return. He has had a 
great opportunity, but unless we mistake 
the man he will come home with a 
stronger conviction than ever that our 
breeders are as intelligent and thorough 
as any, and the American breeds equal 
to apy in the list. 

Miller. 


Mr. 8. L. , Augusta, is one of 
the few breeders who is making a suc- 
cess with his P. Rocks and White Wyan- 
dottes. At the Cushnoc Grange fair he 
showed four Barred P. Rock hens, weigh- 


ing almost thirty-six pounds, grand| ¥ 
specimens of the breed. His White 
Wyandotte cockerel was a very fine, 


large bird. 


It is also estimated that not less than 
two hundred thousand ducks are an- 
nually hatched on Long Island, and of 
this amount about seventy-five thousand 
make their appearance on the farms of 
A. J. Hallock, 8. B. Wilcox, E. O. Wilcox, 
and W. H. Pye. 


Go through the pens at night and re- 
move every hen which wheezes or rattles 
in breathing, for this is usually the first 
symptom of a cold, and if left to itself is 
very likely to develop roup. 





Get the hen-houses in order at once 
and so save trouble and annoyance later, 
when it is colder. Make everything 





snug and comfortable, for comfort plays 





PURE UNLEACHED 
CANADIAN HARD-WOOD 


ARMSTRONG @ McKELVY 


National Lead oO 





I Broadway, 


Y 
prrexe-savne™ ONSIDER THE COST. Suppose the 
DAVIB-CHAMBERE building is 60x25x20. It will require 
FAHNESTOCK . . ° ° 
ancuon , Te to paint it, 14 gals. ready-mixed paint 
} comeinnasi s ” s 
ECKSTEIN at $1.25 per gal.—$17.50. 
ATLANTIC : . 
aeaesiie Or, four 25-lb. kegs of white lead, $6.00; 
BROOKLYE | exon. | ive gals. pure linseed oil, $2.06; four cans 
JEWETT 
=a bey ng colors, 80 cts.; % pt. Japan dryer, 
Cues j? 5 cts.; % pt. turpentine, 5 cts. Total, 
_s “ 
crux S™“ | S9.00—a saving of $8.50 in favor of 
rea | Pure White Lead without considering 
ax ssa { “* | its greater durability. Examine the brand 
poe 4 (see list). 
eT Gott PORES ey pe er 
CORNELL Stem, Som. also cards sh Pa : vee Ye is 
KENTUCKY Baffalo. various styles or combinations of shades forwarded u; 2 
Louisville. intending to paint 


Vew 


York 


The Roa! Horse stabs of New England, 


THE IDEAL ROAD HORSE. 





a 


=e) aes 








MPORTED French 
Coach Stallions, Ser- 
vice Fee, $50.00 to 

warrant, Gemare, Lo- 
thaire, Captain. 

Size, substance, in- 

good dis- 
and un- 


telligence, 
position, 
bounded courage 
guaranteed. Breed 
for a quick market. 
These Colts sell. 


Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue. 








CAPTAIN, 965. 


COME AND SEE ME. 


ELMWOOD FARM, Lewiston Junction, Maine, 


J. S. SANBORN, PROPRIETOR 





Auousta Safe Deposit 


AND TRUST CoO. 


Opera House Block, Augusta, Me. 
TRUSTEES. 
J. MANCHESTER Haynes, Pres. 
Epwin C. BuRLEIGH, NATH’ h W. Cox, 
M. W. 


W. H. Gannett, ARR, 
H. M. Hears. CHas. i Warrs, 
F. W. Kinsman, L. J. CROoOKER. 


BYRON Boyp, 

W. Scorr Hi. 

G. T. STEVENS. 
Horace E.Bownpitcu# 


F. 8. Lyman, 
OrRIn WILLIAMSON, 
Ina H. RANDALL, 
Gro. N. Lawaence, 


Deposits Received Subject to Check and 


INTEREST PAID ON THE DAILY BALANCES. 


In Savings Department, interest paid 
QUARTERLY at the rate of 4 per cent 
perannum on Deposits remaining THRE?® 
MONTHS or more. Interest computed from 
the Ist and 15th of each month. 

All Deposits Subject to Check ant Strict. 
ly Confidential. 

High Grade Bonds and Investment Se 
carities Bought and Sold. 


Burglar & Fire-proof Safe Deposit Boxes 
To Let. 


ow Banking 
9 to 12.30 P.M 


AUGUSTA SAVINGS BANE 


ORGA NIZED Ii IN 1848. 


F. E. SMITH, Treas. 


Hours 9 to 4 daily. Saturdays 
. ly18 





Deposits, April 10, 1897, $6,044,254.85. 
Surplus, $450,000 


TRUSTEES. 
7. E MANLEY, LauDaLt Tr0 OME, 
. CORNISH, F. PARROTT, 


TREBY mA, 


rst day o received and placed on interest th: 
Ao of eyery month. 
rest paid or credited in account on th 
om Wane of February and August. 
Deposits are exempt by law from all taxe 
and accounts are strictly confidential. 
Especial privileges afforded to Execator 
Administrators, Seestians. Trustees, marria« 


women and min 
EDWIN © 3. DUDLEY, Treasure: 


~ WHITE WONDERS. — 


The Practical Farmer's Fowl. 


If you are looking for a business hen, why 
not try the White Wonders? They have been 
bred for practical purposes. I havea fine lot 
of chicks for sale. Send for circular. 


A. L. MERRILL, 
490 Court St., AUBURN, ME. 


SH oo FLY, PARTRIDGE’S 


True Dalmatian 
Insect. Powder, non peletoans to humans, 
sure death to flies, lice, tic 





ks and insects 


Sold at Chas. K. Partridge’s Drug Store, 


opp. P. O., Augusta. 


GEO, A. COCHRANE, 


(ESTABLISHED 1861.) 
Produce Commission Merchant, 


- AND- 


EXPORTER OF BUTTER, CHEESE 
AND APPLES, 


88 South Market St., 
Boston, Mass. 





Liberal advances made on consignments 
for sale in Boston, or shipments to my friends 
in Great Britain and on the continent. 14tf 


HEEBNER’S fonce Bowen 







D Feed 1 ne sare 
HELDNEE Ena's SONS, Tanedale, 'Pa.,U.5.As 


P LE ITCHING PILES 


SWAYNE’S 
BSOLUTELY CURES. OINTMENT 


and 
» if 


cts. Prepared by De Swaresé Sow, P' 


CANADIAN — HORSES. 


CUMMINGS & _ PRESCOTT 


have lately received a new lot of 





heavy draft, road and business 
horses, for sale or exchange, at 
Spencer's Stable, Augusta, Me. 
iy 8 
TWO CREAT 










Ecc Makers! 


ann’s Green Bone Cutter, 
ann’s Granite Crystal Grit 
will make hens lay lots of egga. They 
prove the victory of science over guess- 
work. Success is certain. Hens lay twice 
the eggs when fed green bone and grit. 


ann’s Bone Cutters 


bare a world-wide fame. Cash or insta’ Tl, catalog. free 
i name this paper. F. W. MANN ‘to. Milford, Mine 


PROVIDENCE FUR COMPANY, 


49 Westminster St., 


Wants al! kinds of Raw Furs, Skins, Ginseng, 
Seneca, &c. Full pricesguaranteed. Careful 
selection, courteous treatment, immediate re 
mittance. Shipping Tags, Ropes, furnished 
free. Write for latest price circulars. 26'47 
jand FLAVORING EX- 
SPICES ‘at PARTRIDCE’S Old 
|Reliable Drug Store, 


TRACTS that are pure, 
| Augusta. 


Providence, R. I. 


! 
aa 
| - Commissioners’ Notice. 


The undersigned, Commissioners appointed 
| by the Judge of Probate for Kennebec county, 
| to receive and examine the claims of credi- 

tors against the estate of Horace F. Coleman, 
late of Benton, deceased, represented insol 
| vent, give notice that six months from the 
27th day of September, 1897, are allowed for 
|said creditors to present and prove their 
| claims, and that they will be in session for the 
| purpose of receiving said claims and proof, at 





| the oftice of Charles F. Johnson in W terville 
in said county at 9 o’clock in the forenoon of 
each day, on the 4th day of November, 1897, 
and on the 1ith day March, 1898 
CHARLES F. JOHNSON, 


Reve. BurGEss 
K See COUNTY In Court o 
bate, at Augusta, on the fourth & 
of September, 1897 
A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be the 
last will and testament of CHARLEs E. Saun 
DERS, late of Augusta, in said county, 
decease), having been presented for probate: 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successiv ely, prior to the fourth 
Monday of October next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Court 
of Probate, then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the said instrument 
should nor be proved, approved and allowed 
as the last wii! and testament of the said 
deceased. G. T. Stevens, Judge. 
Attest: W. A. Newcomen, 49 


K ey COUNTY 
held at Auguata, on the fourth 
of : ote moer, 1897 

Weston, Administrator on the estate 
» Epwin KENDALL, late of Mt. VERNON, in 
said county, deceased, having presented his 
first account of administration of said estate 
for allowance: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively, prior to the fourth 
Monday of October next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Court 
of Probate, then to be held at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the same should not 
be allowed. G, T. Stevens, Judge. 

Attest: W. A. Newcomen, Register. 49 
[XEcUTOR's NOTICE. The subscriber 

hereby gives notice that he has been 
duly appointed Executor of the will of 
CyrTxia Lorurop, late of Fayette, 
in the County of Kennebec, deceased, and 
iven bonds as the law directs. All persons 
1aving demands against the estate of said de- 
ceased are desired to present the same for 
settlement, and all indebted thereto are re- 
quested » make payment immediately. 


Sept. 27, 1897. LEONARD ©. LoTHROP. 
49 
K® ENNEBEC COUNTY. ../n Court of Pro- 
bate, at Augusta, on the Sourth Monday 
of Septe mber, 1897. 

A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be 
the last will and testament of WitiiAMm J. 
SmiLey, late of Sidney, in said county, de- 
ceased, having been presented for probate 

OrperReEp, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively, prior to the fourth 
Monday of Octobor next,in the Maine Farmer, 
a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Court of 
Probate, then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the said instrument 
should not be proved, approved and allow 
as the last w in and testament of the said de. 
ceased. G. T. Stevens, Judge. 

_ Attest: W. A. Newcompes, Register. 49 

ENNEBEC COUNTY... ./n Court or Pro 
bate held at Augusta, on the fourth Mon- 
tay of September. 1897 


Pro 
onday 


Register. 
.In Probate Court, 
Monday 








Ina J. Ropptins, executor of the will of 
Grorek A. Ropprns, late of Vas-alboro, in 
said County, deceased, having petitioned for 
license to sell the following real estate of said 
deceased, forthe payment of debts, &c., viz: 


The homestead of said deceased, situated in 
said Vassalboro, on the easterly side of the 
road leading from Vassalboro to Augusta 
over Church Hill 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the fourth 
Monday of October next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
al) persons interested may attend at a Court 
of Probate then tobe holden at Augusta, ane 
show cause, if any, why the prayer of said 
petition shoald not be granted 

G. T. Stevens, Judge 
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The Lion and the Lamb. 
It matters little what kind of animals you 
confine in adjacent lots, prov ided the division 


qapen losteieny - ‘stock pronf.” Here y. 
“the 


best is the cheapest.’ 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


ze SH SHES 





—Most for your 





an ir@portant part in egg production. 


G. STEVENS 


Attest: W.A Newcoms Register, 49 
Fr ENNEBEU COUNTY. .J/n Probace Court, 
K held at Augusta, on the sourth Mon 


day «1 September 1897 
J. E. BRAINERD, Guardian of R.B Lover 
InG of Manchester, in said county, of unsound 
mind having presented his filth account 
of Guardianship of said ward for allowance: 
ORDERED, hat notice the be given 
three weeks saccessively prior to the fourth 
Monday of October next, in the Maine Farmer, 
a newspaper printed in Augusta, that all per- 
sons interested may attend at a Probate Court 
then to be held at Augusta,and show cause, 
if any, why the same should not be allowed. 
G. T. Stevens, Judge. 
W. A. Newo OMB, Register. — 





Attest: . 49 
TACLES and Eye Glasses, best 
lenses. Improved styles, and know 


SPEC- 


how to | at Partridge’s Old 
y le Store, opp. P. O., 








Oe 
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HALLS ee 
HAIR RENEWER 


=), Drives off old ages 


restores lost color 


to the hair; gives it 

the richness and gloss of 
youths prevents bald- 
@)\y ness. No dandruff. 
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Grange News. 


Maine State Grange. 


State Master, 
Hon. Epwarp Wiaorn, Augusta. 
State Overseer, 
Hon. J. A. Roperts, Norway. 
State Lecturer, 
Hon. W. W. Stetson, Auburn, 
State Secretary, 
E. H. Lippy, Auburn, Dirigo P. O. 
Executive Committee, 
Hon. Epwarp WIaGGIN, Augusta. 
E. H. Lipsy. Auburn. 
L. O. Straw, West Newfield. 
Hon. B. F. Briees, Auburn. 
AnsEeL W. Hotway, Skowhegan. 
L. W. Josx, Dexter. 
Grange Gatherings. 


At Dromore, Oct. 20—Sagadahoc Pomona. 
At Kenduskeag, Oct. 23—Penotscot Pomona 


Grange. 

At Westbrook, Oct. 23—Cumberland Po- 
mona Grange. 

At Richmond Corner, Oct. 27—Sagadahoc 
Pomona Grange. 











Readfield Grange proposes to owna 
hall of its own in the near future, and it 
deserves a good one. 





Four hundred and fifty patrons at- 
tended the last meeting of Androscoggin 
Pomona Grange at Turner Centre. 





Androscoggin county patrons are dis- 
cussing the scheme of building a large 
hall for the Pomona gatherings, only two 
or three in the county being large enough 
to accommodate those who wish to 
attend. This speaks volumes for Andro- 
scoggin, 





Hon. J. H. Manley, Augusta, has been 
invited to deliver his popular lecture on 
“The State and the Home,” at Lake 
View Grange hall, Auburn, Wednesday, 
Nov. 3d, at the regular meeting of Andro- 
scoggin Pomona. It should be listened 
to by every one who can attend. 





The annual fair by Queen City Grange, 
Bangor, was a complete success, alarge 
display of flowers, vegetables, fruits and 
fancy work being made by interested 
friends. The committee under whose di- 
rection the hall and exhibits were pre- 
pared, consisted of Mr. and Mrs. J. S. 
Staples, Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Orr, Mrs. 
H. M. Wentworth and Ned Wilson. 





The men of West Bath Grange turned 
out in good numbers, Thursday, and 
shingled their hall. ‘The Grange sisters 
were also present and got up a regular 
Pomona dinner; and everything was as 
merry as could be. A good subject for 
discussion at the next meeting would 
be “‘To whom should the greatest credit 
be given for the new roof, the brothers 
or sisters?” 





The next meeting of Cumberland 
county Pomona Grange will be with 
Westbrook Grange, Saturday, Oct. 23d. 
Beside business and the usual literary 
entertainment the following question 
will be discussed: ‘‘Are the opportunities 
and possibilities of the farmer to make 
life pleasant exceeded by those of any 
other occupation or profession?’ opened 
by Brother B, H. K. Griggs. 

Seta F. Sweertsrr, Lecturer. 





The executive committee of the State 
Grange will meet in Augusta to-morrow, 
Friday, to consider matters pertaining to 
the next annual session, the place of 
which has already been fixed at Augusta. 
The closing of the Augusta House cur- 
tails the hotel accommodations of the 
city, a circumstance which is taking the 
attention of the committee. It is not 
believed, however, that any change in 
the place of meeting will be made. 





At the last meeting of Sebasticook 
Grange, Newport, the third and fourth 


consequently receive the most from the 


farmers can be benefited by this organ- 
ization financially if they will consent to 
bury petty differences of opinion and|ville and Union Harvest, Montville; 
heartily cooperate for the good of all. 
Producing our crops upon the farm at] side, Belfast; Victor, Searsmont; Fred- 
the least cost is by no means all that/erick Ritchie, 
should be secured. There are millions|light, _ Knox. 

lost every year between the producer and | counties were 
the consumer that might be saved by a/class of six was instructed in the fifth 
thorough cooperation. The best way to | degree. 
help ourselves is to help each other, but| opened with music by the choir. 
I will not take your valuable space to| question ‘“‘Resolved, That it is for the 
even hint at the many ways in which | interest of the patrons of Waldo county 
the farmer may be benefited by giving | to organize a mutual fire insurance com- 


his hearty assistance to the Grange. pany,’’ was discussed by a large number. 
r 


great respect for the intelligence of the 
farmer and think that the condition of|Myra Brown of Dirigo Grange. 
the Grange in many sections of the] question for discussion is, ‘‘Was the last 
country is commanding a large degree | Legislature justified in making so large 
of respect from all thinking men. 
and selfishness so| W. Ayer. 
common to humanity constitute the| gramme to be furnished by Sandy Stream 
great cause of weakness in all organiza- | Grange. 
tions but the farmer can rise above these 
as well as any class of people in the 
world. 


but can and must learn to give due re- 
spect to every one’s opinion. 


fense, always ready to beg or grant par- 
don when anything unpleasant appears. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
THE FUTURE OF THE GRANGE. 


Auy one on visiting the different 
Granges of the State must be much im- 
pressed by the possibilities of their fu- 
ture. All gainful occupations, all kinds 
of industry are becoming more and 
more thoroughly organized every year, 
and every year the necessity for organi- 
zation becomes more imperative. 

The farmers are perhaps the last to 
undertake organization, and the Grange 
is the only attempt of this kind that has 
attained or promises success. 

In the New England States and some 
of the Middle and Western States suc- 
cess is already assured but the oppor- 
tunities of securing benefit to the farmer 
by this organization are by no means ex- 
hausted. 

The social advantages are well under- 
stood by all. In the past, isolation has 
been one of the most undesirable features 
of the farmer’s life and for this the 
Grange offers a remedy which is appre- 
ciated by most intelligent farmers. 

The educational advantages by the 
interchange of ideas upon all the varied 
interests of the farmer’s life are by no 
means as highly valued as they should 
be by a large part of the farming com- 
munity. x 
During the depression in business 
through which we have just been pass- 
ing, men in all occupations who have 
had any hope at all of success have been 
obliged to use the best knowledge ob- 
tainable to cheapen the cost of produc- 


on. 

y In all kinds of manufacture the old 
machinery has been discarded for the 
new, progress and improvement may be 
seen on every hand, and the hard times 
will prove a blessing to a great many by 
forcing them to more economical ways 
and to produce at less cost. 

I question whether any industry re- 
quires more earnest thought and needs 
more search for better methods than ag- 
riculture. 

The future for the intelligent agricul- 
turist is very promising but the one who 
is going to make the most of the better 
times now assured and is going to be 
best prepared for the depression when it 
comes again, as come it will, is the one 
whois going to give the most to, and 


Grange. ; 
There are a great many ways im which 


In years past I have heard it stated 
all, but I never believed this for I have 
Petty jealousies 
We cannot expect to all think alike 


Seek not to give and never take of- 


In this way we can work together and 





patrons numbered fully four hundred 
and fifty. In the absence of the Master, 
the meeting was called to order by 
Worthy Overseer E. H. Hodgkins, who 


Dirigo, Freedom; 


many times that the farmer could de-| plan. 
rive great advantages from cooperation | State Grange, was present, and gave a 
and organization but the answer has al-| very able lecture, which was heartily ap- 
ways been that they could not agree|plauded. The next meeting will be with 
well enough to derive any advantage at}Sandy Stream Grange, Unity, Oct. 26. 


appropriatiohs?”’ 


too vicious to appreciate our institutions 
and laws. Hein eloquent words spoke 
of the ladies and in closing said: ‘Who 
can measure the length or the breadth or 
the height_ or the depth of woman’s love 
and devotion,” and he wished that their 
numbers might be increased. This 
speech was frequently punctuated by 
applause and much laughter was occa- 
sioned as the sparkling shots of oratory 
were delivered. 

Brother Leland thought the position 
of the farmer in politics is not what it 
should be and that education is the need 
of the hour; that the Grange is doing 
a noble work and that its achievements 
in the past are the best guarantee of its 
success in the future, and that education 
can be used to advantage on the farm; 
that other departments of study than 
those of pure agriculture are needed by 
the intelligent farmer. 

This discussion was followed by read- 
ing and singing. A profusion of grains, 
fruit and flowers added much to the at- 
tractiveness of the hall and tables. The 
meeting was a very enjoyable one and 
spoke Led in praise of one of the dis- 
tinctive features of our order, Sociability. 





GREATER POSSIBILITIES. 


The Maine Farmer, true to its name, 
has been purely an agricultural paper, 
the best in the State, and yet we can see 
that greater possibilities are to be at- 
attained under its present efficient man- 
agement. Improvements are already 
manifest. The additional Grange col- 
ump, under its new head, adds much of 
interest, as well as the Farmer’s Summer 
Home Department, but let us not lose 
sight of the fact that it takes material to 
make a paper, and if our Grange reports 
are written as suggested by the editur, 
by giving something more than the name 
of the speaker and his subject, we shall 
find our page far more interesting. 
PATRON. 





Meeting of Waldo County Grange. 
Waldo County Pomona Grange met, 


Oct. 5, with Victor Grange, Searsmont. 


The attendance was large, the officers all 
present but Steward. The following 
Granges were represented: Star of Pro- 
ress, Jackson; Rising Sun, Knox; 
armers’ Pride, Lincolnville; Honesty, 


Motrill; Mystic, Belmont; South Mont- 


Equity and Sea- 


Waldo; and  Sun- 
Knox and Somerset 
also represented. A 


The afternoon session was 
The 


Nearly all thought very favorably of the 


W. W. Stetson, Lecturer of the 


The address of welcome will be given by 
Helen Thomas, and the response by 
The 


To be opened by P. 
The remainder of the pro- 


C. A. LEVANSELLER. 








Market Reports. 








REPORT OF WATERTOWN AND BRIGHTO . 
LIVE 8 


TOCK MARKET. 
(Specially Reported for the Maine Farmer. ! 
LIvE Stock YARpDs, Oct. 12, 1897. 


by united action show so much strength 3s a @ 
that any reasonable request presented to} Maine Drovers. 4 = 3 3 
the Legislature or Congress will receive a> o: owe 
very careful attention. ats AT BRIGHTON. het we 
—* maaan Com. 19 eb eee, 1 1 6 
Pee 3 2 
Androscoggin Pomona. W. W. Hall & Son, 22 88 
One of the largest meetings which $F pietbtook, o» a 
Androscoggin Pomona has held for the| B. G. Mcintire, 506 
year, was held in Turner on Wednesday, Libby Bros. 5 20 30 20 
October 6th, by invitation of Turner] yy Holt.’ 19 «(3 30 
Grange. The day was perfect and the | Harris & Fellows, 1 22 448 84 
P, A. Berry, 25 30 


THE AGGREGATE OF LIVE STOCK AT 
WATERTOWN AND BRIGHTON YARDS. 


Cattle, 4,896; sheep, 10,334; hogs, 38,- 


degrees were conferred upon four candi-| presided during the morning session. | 688; veals, 1,932; horses, 354. 


dates, after which a harvest feast was 
served. Sister Annie Gilman was in- 
stalled Secretary, to take the place of O. 
F. Brigham, who tendered his resignation 
because he is going away. Thursday, 
the 14th, the programme will be in the 
hands of Flora, Sister Mabel Goodwin; 
the 21st, Ceres, Clara M. Libbey will 
furnish the programme; the 28th Po- 
mona, Etta Randlett. These meetings 
are to be public by invitation. Cc. 





Harvest Feast at Excelsior Hall, Harris 
Hill, and eight new members add 
Saturday, Oct. 9, we were invited guests 
at Excelsior Grange, Harris Hill, where 
the third and fourth degrees were con- 
ferred on eight candidates. All of the 
officers deserve praise for the very thor- 
ough and impressive manner in which 
they instructed the candidates. The ex- 
ercises were most interesting and held 
the close attention of the large audience 
throughout the evening, about two 
hundred being present. At eleven 
o’clock all were invited to the banquet 
hall for the harvest feast, after which a 
very pleasing literary programme was 
given by the members, consisting of 
solos, duets, character songs, declama- 
tions, readings and a dialogue; ‘Living 
Pictures.”” Many of the pictures were 
beautiful, one, ‘The Three Graces,” was 
especially pleasing, represented by three 
of the most popular young ladies in the 
Grange; “Good Night, Papa,” by a 
young three-year-old in night dress, and 
a white-haired father, made me wish the 
picture would never vanish; then the 
picture of ‘Aunt Mandy,” the best-loved 
member of all, and who is claimed as 
aunt by all the — Those who 
know her most love her best. Mrs. 
Rowe, representing the ‘Old Fashioned 
Girl, was a great success. About twelve 
pictures were shown, all good and 
worthy of notice. Several fine readings 
were given by the members. The 
unique character reading, “An Iris 
Maid ” by Mrs. Rowe, was heartily ap- 
lauded, also the singing by Mrs. Ruth 
Scohen. the sweetness of whose voice 
always lingers in our memory. All the 
were well rendered. Taking it 
altogether, the tine ride of seven miles, 
beautiful moonlight night, cordial wel- 
come, fine entertainment and bountiful 
supper, united to make the evening one 
long to be remembered. 


What Friends are Saying. 
“Allow me to congratulate you on the 
excellefice of this week’s Farmer. It 
does you credit.” 
Hon. Epwarp WIG6IN, 

Master State Grange. 

Augusta, Oct. 7, 1897. 
“T notice the improvement in this 
week’s Farmer, and am much pleased 





with its ‘get up,” especially the Grange 
page. LinBY 


Secretary Maine State Grange. 
Dirigo, Oct. 8, 1897. 





If you like the Farmer, please 
tell your friends; if not, tell the 


After the usual opening exercises, Sister 

Osgood gave a very interesting paper, 

also a paper by Sister Nellie Whittemore. 

The song of Miss Lillian Luce was highly 

enjoyed. She has a sweet, strong, flexi- 

ble voice and delighted the audience. 

The next hour and a half was spent as 

all good patrons know how to enjoy, in 

the recess for dinner and social inter- 

course. The tables were arranged ina 
very attractive manner, the seating capa- 

city being about one hundred. Nothing 
was wanting in quantity or quality of 
food necessary to a first-class Grange 
dinner. 

At 2 o’clock Worthy Master Snow occu- 
pied the chair and all the regular officers 
were in their places. The first exercise 
of the afternoon was the discussion of 
the question: ‘“‘Are the farmers of to-day 
keeping pace with the rest of the world, 
in general knowledge, in methods of 
business, in securing their rightful share 
of influence in the affairs of the country? 
If not, what are the remedies?” 

This was ably discussed by many of 
the patrons. Brother George Dillingham 
made the first speech, which was en- 
thusiastically received by the audience, 
as it well deserved to be. He 
thought the farmer was an_ impor- 
tant factor in all that pertains to the wel- 
fare of the country. That the person 
whose culture is confined severely to a 
single art, trade or profession, inevitably 
grows narrower with the years. We see 
this most conspicuously demonstrated 
in the lines of study which jealously de- 
mand of men and women their whole 
time and thought. The man who is 
professional only, whatever his profes- 
sion, is apt to find his ideas fashioning 
themselves after a set pattern, his 
thoughts running into grooves, and his 
influence, after a while, wing circum- 
scribed and partial. atever be our 


dominant e ment in life, we need to 
be broadened and kept sympathetic by 
something which takes us out of our- 


selves and leads us up from the rut of 
our ordinary days. 
He was followed by Bro. R. D. Leavitt 


who said in part, ‘‘that if the farmers’ 
resent position is not what it should be, 
they should intelligently coéperate for 
mutual benefit. By this combining and 
coéperating they vastly increase tieir 
power and are able to take advantage of 
the organized classes. ization, ed- 
ucation, and coéperation of farmers is 
the need of hour.” He grew quite 
eloquent in speaking of farmers who, by 
industry, integrity and economy, have 
accumulated money and was full of 
sympathy for those who are not so for- 
tunate. 
Sister Laura Whitman thought farm- 
ers were fast coming to the front. 
Bro. Solon Chase thought we were not 
behind in any one thing—was 
he was a young farmer, not old by 
He wonld: secure a safe 


MAINE STOCK AT MARKET. 
Cattle, 279; sheep, 1,729; hogs, 29; 
veals, 435; horses, 94. 

LIVE STOCK EXPORTS TO OLD ENGLAND. 
The Boston shipments for the 
week included 3435 cattle and 36 horses. 
English market 44@}¢c, dressed weight, 
lower at Liverpool, with sales at 103{c., 
dressed weight, 1144c at London. 

HOW WE FOUND THE MARKET. 
The meat market might be in much 
worse condition, and butchers were of a 
mind to invest in live stock, paying to 
considerable extent last week’s prices. 
The trade in beef cattle was fully as good 
as last week, what arrived fell into the 
hands of butchers at steady values. 
There will be quite a supply of store 
cattle on the market next week. Our 
sales of beef cattle included some 51¢c 
stock, down to 2!¢c per lb. 
Good run of lambs and sheep, for the 
week, and prices dropped off 44c., strong 
on lambs. The arrivals beyond the de- 
mand, we would advise drovers from 
New England not to hurry the lambs to 
market while they come so freely from 
Canada. Lambs were sold at 5c, that 
brought 5\¢c, two weeks ago. 
Hog market is getting down to hard 
pan prices. We quote Western live 
laid down here at 334@4c, live weight; 
county hogs at 5c, dressed weight. The 
tone of the calf market is much the same 
as last week, with sales at 534c, down as 
to quality to 4c, unless drinkers, at 246@ 
3c, supply good. 
Not as many milch cows on sale as 
last week and speculators were ready to 
invest in the desirable grades, in lots of 
10 and 20 and paying $40@$45, for such 
cows as they expected to get $45@50 at 
Brighton on Wednesday, leaving the 
odds and ends for regular dealers to 
work off; common cows at $38 ; 
extra cows, $40(@848; fancy cows, $50@ 


Horse market was dull d the 
week. The three days cattle r at 
Brockton, where there was horse racing 
etc., took from auction sales at Boston 
sale stables. Tradedull. A demand for 
big horses of good quality at $150@8225 ; 
common horses, $60@$90; medium 


es, $48. 

Live Poultry—Seven tons on sale with 
lots for slaughter at 9@10c per lb. Pul- 
lets at 50@65c a head. 

SALES OF MAINE STOCK. 


O. W. Rolfe was proud of the stock he 
had at market, having some two-year-olds 
from T. G. Burleigh of Vassalboro; a 
pair of full blooded Sussex, of 2700 lbs. 
on the scales, they were just the Bur- 
leigh kind, and sold at 5!¢c; one pair 
cattle, of 3460 lbs., at 5c; 1 pair steers, 
2300 Ibs., at 334c; 30 calves, 115 Ibs., at 
5c. M.D. Holt sold 2 nice cows, $45 
each; 30 calves, 125 lbs., at 53gc. F. W. 
Wormwell sold 45 calves, 2780 lbs., ms a 


3|32c; cotton seed, car lots, 





Royal makes the food pure, 
wholesome and delicious. 





Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 

















calves, 115 Ibs., at 54gc. J. M. Pbhil- 
brook, 40 calves, 5190 lbs., at 514c. 
Libby Bros. sold 6 springers, $41 each; 
10 milch cows, $30@842; veal calves at 
54{@5kbe. W. W. Hall & Son, 4 fancy 
cattle, averaging 1750 lbs., at 514c; 28 
calves, 125 lbs., at 5!4gc; 2 choice cows, 
$50 each; 2 at $40 each; 3 at $30@$35. 
REMARES. 


Our New England lamb raisers have 
the inside track when compared with 
our Canadian friends in the same busi- 
ness, who have to pay 75c a head duty 
just to cross the line, and they should be 
thankful for so much protection from 
outsiders; 75c a head makes a good 
profit on a D. D. car load of 225 head, or 
even one-half that amount. It is a mis- 
taken idea that there is no money in 
raising 70 lb. lambs at 514@5 4c a pound. 
At prices paid on the market, dealers 
should not complain. As a whole, we 
are of the opinion that live stock deaiers 
are getting fair prices for their stock, 
and if cattle should, by any unforeseen 
event, come in light supply from the 
West, it would be atime when our New 
Englanders could fill in the gap at good 
prices. 


LATE SALES AT BRIGHTON LAST WEDNES- 
DAY. 


A fair demand for milch cows, and 
prices were as good as some dealers an- 
ticipated, sales mostly from $20@$60, 
including fancy cows. Libby Bros. sold 
2 nice cows at $50 a head, 3 cows (lot) 
for $130, and $30@$40 for milch cows 
and springers; Wardwell & McIntire sold 
9 springers, $38@$45; 6 milch cows, $35 
@50. P. A. Berry of Saco had on the 
market a very fancy Holstein 7 years 
old, the best cow at the yards, and will 
give 30 quarts of milk at two milkings, 
sold at fancy price; Thompson & Hanson 
sold 3 extra eows at $45 a head. W. W. 
Hall & Son sold 2 extra cows at $40 each; 
2 at $35 each; 1 springer, $42. M. D. 
Holt sold 2 fancy Holsteins at $50 each, 
and sold other cows, $30@$39. C. H. 
Furbush sold a number of beef cows, of 
1,030@1,100 lbs., at 2%4@3%e. J. S. 
Henry sold 8 choice cows, $50@$55 a 
head; 10 extra cows, $40@$47; some 
common cows, $26@$38. W. F. Wallace 
sold 40 cows from $30@$55. 

Store Pigs. Sales slow at $1.50@$2.50 
per head. Shoats at $3.50@85 a head. 





AUGUSTA CITY MARKET. 


[Corrected Oct. 13, for the Maine Farmer, 
by F. L. Webber. grocer.; 


Brans—Pea beans $1 50; Yellow 
Eyes, $1 75. 

BuTTER—Ball butter 16@20c. Cream- 
ery, 22c. 


Cérron SEED MrEAL—Bag lots $1 25. 
CHicaGo GLUTEN MEAL—Bag lots, 
$1.25. 

CHEESE--Factory, 11c; domestic, 10c. 
Eees—Fresh, 20c per dozen. ; 
Fiour—St Louis, $5 50@$6 00; pa- 
tents, $6 00. 

GrRain—Corn 43c; oats 32c; barley, 
60c; Rye 7T5c. 

Hay—Loose $8@10; pressed $14@16. 
HipEs AND SKINs—Cow hides, 6c; 
ox hides, 61gc; bulls and stags, 5c. 
LimE AND CEMENT—Lime $1 10 per 
cask; cement $1 35. 

Larp—Tierce 53c; in tins, 8c; com- 


2! pound lard, 6c. 


MEAL—Corn, 4114c; rye, 75c. 
OaTs—82e. 
Provisions—Wholesale—Clear salt 
pork, 63gc.; beef per side 5@8c; ham 10c; 
fowls, llc; veals, 7c; round hog, ic.; 
mutton, 6c; spring lamb, 10c; spring 
chickens, 14c. 
Propuce—Potatoes, 85c per bush; 
cabbages, 1c. per lb.; beets, 40c per 
bushel; turnips, 40c per bush.; apples, 
per bbl., $2.25; 75c per bush. 
StraAw—Pressed, $10 00@$12.00 
‘ SHoRTs—80c per hundred. 
Woo.i—18c per lb. 





PORTLAND MARKET. 


WEDNESDAY, Oct. 13. 

The business situation remains pretty 
much the same as noted last week, 
trading being only fairly active. Wheat 
closes very weak and much lower prices 
prevail, but flour holds up well with little 
change in favorite brands, while others 
are offered at lower figures. Corn also 
is weaker, and we quote prices fully Ic 
off. Oats are easy without quotable 
change here; at Chicago oats dropped 
about 3gc¢ to-day. Pork is steady and 
unchanged, but not so with lard, which 
is dull, weak and lower. Groceries of 
late are more firmly held, but there has 
been no change to speak of, everything 
in this line being rather quiet and steady. 
Pea beans are firmer with New Yorka 
trifle better. Hay firm for fresh grades, 
generally owing to freer offerings. 

AppLes—Eating apples, $2 50@$3 50 
per bbl. Common, $2@$3. Evaporated, 
7@9c per Ib. 

ButTrER—14@l5c. for choice family; 
creamery, 21@22c. 

Breans—New York pea, $1 40@1 50; 
Yellow Eyes, $1 75@1 85. 

CuErESE—Maine and Vermont Factory, 
1014@11c; N. Y. Factory, 10'¢@l1 Ic. 

FLourn—Superfine, $4 15@$4 35; Spring 
X and XX, $5 85@6 10; Roller Michigan, 
$5 50; St. Louis Winter Patents, 
$5 75@6 00. 

Fise—Cod, Shore, $4 75@5 00; Scaled 
herring per bo 11@16c; Mackerel, 
shore, $22 00@25 00. 

Grarn—Corn, bag lots, 4lc; 

, 

cotton seed, $24 00; 

13 50; 

sacked bran, bag lots, $14 15 00; 

dlings, ots, $15 50@17 00; mid- 
dlings, a. $17 00@$i8 00. 

Larp—Per tierce, 544@53{c per Ib.; 

63{@7T¢e. 

cites Peuten, new, $2 50@2 75 

per bbl.; sweet, $2 75@3 00. 

Provisions—Fowl, 14c; 
14@l16c.; turkeys, 14@15c; 
22c; extra beef, $8 50@8 75; pork backs, 
$14.00; clear, $13 00@13 25; hams, 10 
@10%{c. 


CHICAGO CATTLE MARKET. 


oats, 


lots, 





Cuicaeo, Oct. 12, 1897. 

Hogs—receipts, 14,000; left over, 2,500; 
fairly active; packers easy; others mostly 
5c higher; light at $3.7: .124¢; mixed 
at $3.75@$4.10; heavy at $3.45@$4.0744; 
rough at $3.45@$3.55. 

Cattle—Receipts, 5,500; natives strong; 
others weak; beeves, $3 85@5 30; 
cows — ss $1 one! mn 
steers, $2'70@3 80; westerns, $3 00@4 30; 
stockers and feeders, $2 40. 











publishers. 


80@4 
oe aaa 9,000; strong to 10c 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Boston, Oct. 12, 1897. 

On the wheat market flour is 
easier, with trade rather dull: Spring 
wheat, clear, $4.80@5.45; straight, $5.10 
(@5.50; spring cats, $5.30; winter wheat, 
clears, $4.80@5.10; straights, $4.85 @5.20; 
patents, $5.35@6.00. 

Cornmeal is easier, under the lower 
market on corn. Oatmeal and the cereals 
are not changed: Burrel cornmeal, 
$1.60@1.65; bag meal, 72@74c; yellow 
granulated,$2.40@2.55; rolled and ground 
oatmeal, $3.20@3.85; cut, $4.10@4.25; 
graham flour, $2.25@2.40; bolted, $2.20 
@2.40; rye flour, $3.25@3.50; rye, 60@ 
70c per bu. 

Corn is decidedly easier: Chicago No. 
2 yellow, to arrive, 3614@37c; No. 3 yel- 
low, 36c; track steamer yellow, 37}¢c; 
steamer mixed, nominal, 37c. 

Oats are easier: To arrive, 40 to 42 lb., 


38 lb., 2834@283jc; 34to 36 1b., 28144@ 
28 16c; 32 to 34 1b., 2734 @28c; track fancy 
clipped, 29c; No. 2, 2814c; No. 3, 273{c; 
rejected, 27!4c; no grade, 2734c. 


is quiet, with millfeed steady: Good to 
choice hay, $15.50@16; fancy, $17; rye 
straw, $11@12; oat straw, $7@8; sack 
spring bran, $12.75; sack winter, $14.25; 
middlings, $15@16.50. 

Butter. 

There has been a dull and wnsatisfac- 
tory butter market for a week past, and 
owing tothe very light demand, yester- 
day, it was impossible to get a reliable 
selling quotation for fresh made cream- 
ery in large lots. The few buyers that 
were around took small lots at abuut last 
week’s prices, but aside from these very 
little businesss was done. Cold storage 
stock was in fair demand, but even this 
kind was not selling as freely as a week 
ago. A better demand, however, must 
soon spring up, and then we shall be 
able to get at the real value of butter. 
The cold storage statement for the week 
showed that while over 10,000 tubs were 
taken out, nearly 4000 tubs were put in, 
a pretty sure sign that buyers were using 
held goods in preference to the fresh 
made. 

The drought in the West appears to 
be broken. Copious rains were reported 
in the parched districts on Monday, and 
the indications are that the rains will 
continue long enough to afford sufficient 
moisture for the crops and cattle. 

The receipts for the week were 18,974 
tubs and 20,347 boxes, a total of 897,705 
pounds, against 915,725 pounds the pre- 
vious week and 870,946 pounds for cor- 
responding week last year. This shows 
a falling off as compared with the pre- 
vious week, but an increase as compared 
with last year. For Monday and Tues- 
day of this week the receipts were less 
than last week and last year. 

In the absence of sales, only nominal 


fresh butter. The best makes of Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire and New York 
creamery in tubs were held at 22 cents, 
and sales in a small way were made at 
that price, but it was evident that con- 


made in order to place round lots. Boxes 
were plentiful and slow of sale at 2214 
to 23 cents. In fact, buyers were not 
willing to pay over 22 cents. The mar- 
ket, therefore may be quoted at 2114 to 
22 cents for best Northern in tubs, and 
at 22 to 23 cents in boxes. 

Exporters are out of the market asa 
purchasing power, there being no chance 
abroad to realize even cost prices, and 
some of them have become sellers here. 
There has been a moderate jobbing 
trade the past few days, but it has not 
been general. Some dealers report a 
good movement, while others complain 
of very small orders. The range of 
prices is from 23 to 25 cents, including 
tubs and boxes, but they find it very 
hard to get a fair margin of profit on 
fine, fresh goods, and have to work in as 
much held stock as they can. Grocers, 
are also using up their stocks of cold 
storage butter, and for this reason they 
are somewhat independent of the receiv- 
ers of fresh stock. All these matters 
taken together explain why the Boston 
market on fresh creamery is the lowest 
in the country at present. 


Pork and lard are quiet and unchanged. 
The damp, warm weather made a very 
dull request for beef. No marketman, 
understanding beef at all, desired to take 
it out. Some cold days are needed to 
start the trade: Steers. 634@8‘¢c; fore- 
quarters, 5144 @6'¢c; hinds. 9@11c. 
Muttons and lambs continue easy, with 
veals only steady: Spring lambs, 7@8c; 
Brighton and fancy, 8'44@9c; muttons, 
54@6%c; yearlings, 4@6c; Brighton 
and fancy muttons, 7@7'4c; veals, 5@9c; 
fancy and Brightons, 9@10c. 
Poultry is dull and easy: Iced fowls, 
9@10c; northern fresh fowls, 10@10'%c; 
chickens, 9@11c; northern fresh chick- 
ens, 10@12c; fancy, 13@1ic. 
Cheese is steady: Round lots, 914@ 
1014c; sage, 1014c; jobbing, 1037@I11c; 
Liverpool cable, 45s. 
Eggs are steady on fresh, with held in 
full supply and easy: Refrigerator, 14@ 
18c; western, 16@17c; Michigan and In- 
diana, 18@19c; eastern, 19@25c; nearby, 
25@27c: jobbing prices, 1@2c¢ higher. 
Apples are very easy on fall stock. 
Winter fruit that can be stored is steady: 
Gravensteins, Nova Scotia, $3 50@$4 per 
bbl; Missouri and Illinois Jonathans, $3 
@34; pippins, $1 50@$2 50; western and 
Missouri, $1 50@$2 25; pound sweet, $250 
@$3; western Ben Davis, 32.00@2.50; 
Greenings, New York State, $2 50@2.75; 
Baldwins, $2@$2 50; mixed lots, $1 25@ 
2 50; jobbing prices, 50@75c higher. 
Potatoes are not further changed: He- 
brons, 70@75c per bu; Green mountain, 
70@73c; white stars, 65@68c. Barrels 
are nominally quoted at $2@$ 2 25; Jer- 
sey double head sweet, $2(@$2 25; Vir- 
ginia, $1 75@2; Norfolks, $2@$2.12'¢. 





Our old friend, Dr. John F. True, Au- 
burn, reached the 80 year mark Tuesday 
hale and hearty, and we wish him many 
returns of the day. He has been one of 
the most active and deservedly success- 
ful business men of Maine. For years 
he has been before the public in the ca- 
pacity and founder of the great home 
medicine, True’s Pine Worm Elixir. By 
his own genius, by his own exertions he 
has made himself the mothers’ friend 
and to-day he has the satisfaction of 
knowing he has been a godsend to many 
a home. 





The great meteorite that Explorer 
Peary brought back with him on the 
steamer Hope from Cape Sabine, has 
been landed on the dock at New York, 
where it will remain until it is taken 
to the museum in Central park. The 
meteorite is 11 feet, 6 inches in length, 
3 to 4 feet in thickness, and from 6 to 8 
feet in height. 





Farmers in Brunswick and vicinity re- 
port potatoes rotting badly in the 
ground, and that many fields will not 
pay for digging. 





Mr. E. S. Gifford, our agent,is now 
calling upon our subscribers in Kennebec 
county. Mr. L. D. Getchell, will call 
upon our subscribers in Somerset county. 





HOOD’S PILLS cure Liver Ills, Bil- 
iousness, Indigestion, Headache. 





Easy to take, easy to %perate. 25c. 


2934 @30c; 38 to 40 Ib., 2834@2914c; 36 to | Lo 


Hay is steady «nd unchanged. Straw|§ 


prices can be given for wholesale lots of | 6 


cessions of 44 cent would have to be} po 


Married. 


In this city, Sept. 30, Charles W. Pike to 
Miss Kate K. Weckman, both of Togus. 

In Auburn, Oct. 6, Rufus A. Lord to Miss 
Eva Stinchfield. 

In Ber Harbor, Oct. 6, Raymond Joy to Miss 
Marion Fifield; John E_ totten, formerly of 
Brooklyn, N, Y., to Miss Frances A. Salisbury. 

In Bangor, Oct. 6, James Fiannigan to Miss 
Mary Holiand; Oct. 2, Charles W. trown to 
Mrs. Sylvia 4. Everett; Oct. 5, Harry C. Car- 
vell to Miss Emma E. Bartlett; Oct. 2, Zenas 
L. Richardson of Brewer to Miss Mary Allison 
Wheeler of Brewer; Frank M. Douglas t» 
Miss Ella G. Merrill of Augusta; Oct. 5, 
Frank L. Marston to Miss Marion L. Davis; 
Oct. 6, William W. Hubbard to Miss Frances 
K. Pierce; Charles H. Rattray to Miss Maud 
Gorham. , 

In Brownville, Sept. 29, Richard Anderson 
to Miss Grace Hughes, both of Brownville. 

In Belfast, Sept. 26, Altana E. Dutch to Miss 
Georgia A. Young; Oct, 6, Henry Hoyt Hilton 
of Chicago, Lll., to Miss Charlotte Thorndike 
Sibley of Belfast 

In Belgrade, Oct. 2, Samuel H. Page to Miss 

innie M lins. 

In Biddeford, Oct. 5, Frank Guertin to Miss 
r. 

thbay Harbor, Sept. 25, 
Brewer to Mrs. 
bay Harbor. 

{In Burnham, Oct. 3, W. M. Steadman to 
Miss Geneva B. Harding, both of Hartland; 
Sept. 30, Addison W to Miss Sabrina 
‘Iu Brunswick, Philip R. Good 

runswick, ili > rich to Miss 

Age % Dought 2 J x 

in Caribou, Oct. 1, Arthur R. Gardner to 
Miss Adelaide E. Libby. 

In Camden, Sept. 20, Benjamin Batchelder 
of Houlton to Miss Isabel Miltury of Camden. 

In Carmel, Oct. 3, George A. Whitley to 
Miss Mary Inman; Sept. 30, John O. Brown 
of Etna to Miss Lillie BE. Partridge. 

In Carroll, Sept. 28, Robert A. Snow to Miss 
Ellen M. Hobbs, both of Lakeville. 

In Cape Elizabeth, Oct. 5, Merton W. Foss 
ap ~ magy hy ortee. BT 

un Deering, Oct. 6, Edgar B. Thompson of 
Clinton to Miss Pierce T. Dyer. “4 

In Deer Isle, Sept. 29, George Arthur Lord 
to Miss Edith M. Mallett, both of Burlington. 

In Dixmont, Oscar S. Morse to Miss Nellie 
F. O’Brien. 

In Dover, Oct. 2, F. H. Bartlett to Miss Mal- 
vina Howell, both of Greenville. 

_In Elisworth, Oct. 5, Fred C. Jones to Miss 
Vona M. Dyer, both of Ellsworth; Oct. 1, Dr. 
George 8. Hagerthy to Miss Mary C. Higgins; 
Oct. 6, William E. Lyman of Watertown, 
Mass., to Miss Blanche A. Reynolds of Ells- 
worth, Me. 

In Empire, Oct. 5, Pearlie M. Cole of East 
Poland to Miss Lillie M. Pickle of Poland. 

In Gardiner, Oct. 6, John R. Kelley to Miss 
Bertha E. Wheeler; Oct. 5. Abbot Allen of 
Arlington, Mass,, to Miss Winnie Gifford oj 
Gpreuner. —. s 

In Greenvale, Sept. 29, Zephyr Raymond to 
Miss Ber] Ellis. om " 

In Hollis, Oct. 2, Maurice L. McDaniel of 
Exeter, N. H., to Miss Mamie Parkhurst 
Saunders of Hollis. 

In Houlton, Oct. 3, Samuel Moors to Laura 
Hemore, both of Ludlow; Oct. 5, Henry Gil- 
= gf this town to Miss Hannah Riley of Bath, 
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Martin 
Martha Young, both of Booth- 





In Islesboro, Pct. 4, Fred Eugene Whitcomb 
of Searsport to Caro Mabel, daughter of Capt. 
Amariah and Annie Cora Warren Trimm of 
"Es Leviton, Ont @, Tinsthy De 

n wiston, Oct, 6, Timothy novan to 
Miss Maggie Tyrell. 

In Montville, Sept. 26, Edwin W. Downer 
to Miss Gertrude A. Means. 

n Newport, Sept. 21, Bion B. Smith of Mon- 
son to Miss Lena Lee Leech of Newport. 

In North Anson, Oct. 1, William Hurd to 
lizabeth Burns, both of Anson. 

In Orono, Sept. 22, John Kenney to Miss 
Alice Pooler. 

In Portland, Oct, 6, Ralph Edmund Bailey 
to Miss Mada Alice Cleaves, both of Portland; 

ct. 5, Harmon C. Crocker to Miss Eunice G., 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Chas. F. Mountfort; 
Oct. 5, Frank P. McKenney to Alice Maud 
Howard, both of Portland; Oct. 6, Edgar B. 
Thompson of Clinton to Percie ;T. Dyer of 
Portland; Oct. 3, Philip J. Deer'ng to Miss 
Pamelia D. Knight. 

In Pittsfield, Oct. 4, A. G. Smith to Miss 
se Lamb. 

In Portsmouth, N. H., Sept. 28, 
Ingham to Miss Dickerson, both of 
In Round Pond, Oct. 3, Lewis E. Poland to 
Miss Carlotta Poland, both of Bristol. 

In Rockland, Sept. 29, George L. St. Clair to 
Miss Mary E. Adams; Oct. 5, Walter E. Spring 
to Miss Grace Witham. 

In Rochester, N. H., Ernest Bonner to Miss 
Belle Hazelton, poth of Newfield; Sept. 21, 
Willard Carey of Oxford to Miss Etta Mains 
of Otisfield. 

In Roxbury, Mass., Oct, 1, Frank P. Decro 
to Grace M. Crockett, both of Searsport. 

In Rockport, Sept. 25, Frank Bisbee Rokes 
to Bertha Ora Andrews, both of West Rock- 


Charles E. 
Bath. 


ort. 

In Seal Harbor. Sept. 23, Arthur H. Cand 

to Miss Meda C. Prev. mapiiene 
In South Norridgewock, Wallace Taylor to 
M uo Reuse ~— will St. Joh 

n Sherman, Sept. 25, illiam St. John 
Miss Mabel Trafton. - 
n Surry, Sept. 25. Mellen E. Stevens to 
Miss Florence M. Anderson. 

n Saco, Sept. 23, Llewellyn B. Appleby to 
* ss —_ souiee Cele. c u - 

n Saco, Sept. 29, John Cowgill to Mi 
Belle O’Neil. sf - ™ 
In Topsham, Rev. Norman McKennon of 
Foxcroft to Miss Abbie Etta Whitehouse. 

n Weld, Oct. 4, Charles L. Williams to 
Miss Carrie B, Rollins, both of Weld. 

n Yarmouth, Oct. 5, Henry C. Davis to 
Miss Burgetta C. Steinman. 


Died. 


In Abbot, Oct. 3. James Lambert. 

In Anson, Sept. 13, Nancy, widow of Moses 

Wadsworth, aged 78 years. 

In Amityville, L. 1, Sept. 23, Fred Maxwell 

of Portland. 

In Auburn, Oct. 3, Mrs. N. W’ Harward, 

aged 85 years, 11 months. 

n Bangor, Oct. 2, John Irving, infant son 

ot John E£. and Margaret L. shaw, aged 7 

weeks; Oct. 6, at 65 Stillwater Avenue, Jobn 

Coleman, aged 61 years; Oct. 1, Mrs. Mary J. 

Palmer, aged 85 years; Oct. 5, Willie O., in- 

fant son of Mr. and Mrs. Harry Smith, aged 6 

months and 8 days; Oct. 5, Mrs. Angus 

Vaughn, aged 29 years; Oct. 3, Timothy 
1 72 years; Oct. 3, Prescott P. 

Holden, aged 91 years. 

In Belfast, Oct. 1, Bohan P. Field, Esq., aged 

82 years, 21 days; Oct. 1, Mrs. Mary Ann 

Nickerson, aged 77 years; Oct. 

Brown, aged about 70 years. 

In Belgrade, Sept. 30, Lewis Kingsbury, 

formerly of Bath, aged 76 years. 

In Berwick, Sept. 28, Mrs. Sally C. Blais- 

dell, aged 84 years. 

In Biddeford, Oct 2, Mrs. Rachel W. Orace, 

aged 85 years; Sept. 29, Thomas Sawyer, aged 

76 years; Oct. 7, Napoleon Beandet, aged. 22. 

In Brunswick, Geo. Allen, aged 58 years, 

formerly of FProoport. " 

In Brunswick, Mrs. Alice Tibbetts, aged 19 

years, 11 months. 

In Boothbay Harbor, Oct. 4, Mrs. Marion A. 

Bowley, aged 69 years. 

In Bluehill, Sept. 6, Ashia E. Cooper, aged 

4 years, 11 months and 3 days. 

In Bridgton, Sept. 58, Calvin C. Whitney, 

aged 57 vears. 

In Bryants Pond, Oct. 5, Miss Lizzie F. 

Jacobs, formerly of Portland, aged 27. 

At Buckspsrt, Oct. 2, Mrs. Rhoda H. Coleson, 

aged 76 years, 9 months, 29 days; Oct. 1, 

Mrs. Olive Lampher, aged 79 years, 

In Chicago. Oct. 1, Mary Elder, wife of R. 
M. Johnson, formerly of Falmouh, Me. 

In Deering, Oct. 7, Annie L., wife of Horatio 
N. Chaffey; Oct. 4, Sarah 8. wife of Sewall 
T. Fowler, aged 53 years. 

At Deer Isle, Oct. 3. Deacon Hale Powers, 
aged 94 years, 5 months. 

In Dover, Oct. 4, Anna M., danghter of Mr. 
and Mrs. M. G. Warren, aged 3 years, 8 
months. 

In Denver, Colo., Thos. L. Smith, aged 30 
years, formerly of Brunswick. 

In Eliworth, Oct. 4, Miss Ellen A. Googins, 
aged 48 years, 11 months; Oct. 5, Lewis 
Augustus Swett, aged 6 months. 

In Eustis, Oct. 1, Louie Foster, aged 39 


years. ‘ 
In Foxcroft, Oct. 1, Timothy L. Jennison, 
aged 71 years, 11 months; Oct. 4, Bertha M., 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph G. Laravee. 
ed 2 years, 8 months, 11 days; Oct. 2, 
Gilman B. Blood, aged 63 years, 7 months, 24 


ays. 

In Hampden, Oct. 6, Mrs. Abigail] K. Wing, 
aged 83 years. ‘ 

n Islesboro, Oct. 4, Catherine P. Sherman, 
aged 96 years. 

In Lewirton, Oct. 5, Eben W. Blake, aged 
55 years, 10 months. 

In Long Island, Sept. 23, Mrs. Mary T. 
Davis, aged 75 years, 2 months. 

In Montville, Oct. 2, Martha Thompson, 

ed_78 years, 10 months. 

n Monmouth, Oct. 7, Donald M., infant son 
of George M.and Helen M. Haynes, aged 11 
months. 

In Milo, Sept. 29, Belle M. Hobbs, wife of 
Elbert C. Hobbs of Auburn, aged 25 years, 5 


mos. 
In Monroe, Oct. 1, infant child of Mr. Ed. 


vans. 

In Northport, Oct. 4, Lydia R. Hurd, aged 
84 years,10 months, ’ 

In Oakdale, Oct. 6. Minnie O., wife of Thos. 
H, Pratt aged 30 years. 

In Oakland, Oct. 4, Maria, wife of Cecil 
Richardson, aged 43 years; Oct. 4, Mrs. Maria 
Judkins, aged yee. 

In Old hard, Sept. 30, Mrs. Della E. 
Symmens, aged 51 years. _ 

In Orland, Sept. 27, Otis Ames, aged 80 
years, 4 months; Oct. 3, Mrs. Sarah A. Par- 
tridge, »ged 61 years. ‘ 

In Patten, Oct. 6, Dennis Crowley. f 

In Portland, Oct. 4, Benjamin F. Hinds, 

















3, James 


Miriam F., daughter o rge and Lizzie 
McGlauflin_ aged 3 years, 5 months; Oct. 6, 
Mrs. Mary E. Hurbertt, 52 years; Oct. f, 
at the Home for en, William B, 
alker, 82 years, 10 months. . 
In Rockland, Oct ces, widow 
of Chas 


.8, Sarah 
._R. Mallard; 30, Hanson Dean 
aged 62; Sept. 30. Ralph D.., Fred and 
rtha W. Wall: Oct. 2. 





HOW TO FIND OUT, 


Fill a bottle or common glass wit] 
urine and let it stand twenty-four hoyrs- 


urs 


a sediment or settling indicates an ul 
healthy condition of the kidneys, Whe. 
urine stains linen it is evidence of kidney 
trouble. Too frequent desire to u: - 


. . inate 
or pain in the back, is also convin, : 


proof that the kidneys and bladde, 
out of order, 
WHAT TO Do. 

There is comfort in the knowled . 
often expressed, that Dr. Kilme, 
Swamp-Root, the great kidney remes, 
fulfils every wish in relieving pair 
the back, kidneys, liver, bladde; 
every part of the urinary passages. |; 
corrects inability to hold urine ay 
scalding pain in passing it, or bad effects 
following use of liquor, wine or “cae 
and overcomes that unpleasant necessity 
of being compelled to get up many times 
during the night to urinate. The mild 
and the extraordinary effect of Swamp. 
Root is soon realized. It stands tr 
highest for its wonderful cures of +) 


. . ne 
most distressing cases. If you need a 


re 


In 
and 


is 


medicine you should have the best 
Sold by druggists, price fifty cents and 
one dollar. You may have a sample 


bottle and pamphlet both sent free jy 
mail. Mention Maine Farmer and send 
your address to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binv. 
hamton, N. Y. The proprietors of ¢),; 
paper guarantee the genuineness of + 
offer. 


aM SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the 


is 


1s 






work of 


TWO. Drop postal for Proofs from 
; prominent men, 
me TO INTRODUCE ouR RADIATOR, 
‘@ the first order from each neigh! rhood 
@ 






Eat © “4 filled at WHOLESALE price, and s cues 

=the my 2uagency, Write at once, 

Gey 4 ROCHESTER RaviAToR Company, 
71 Furnace St., ROCHESTER, Nv. ¥, 


\ 





Supporters, etc. Best va 

ties and skill in fitting at 

Chas. K. Partridge’s Old 
e, Au- 


Reliable Drug Stor 
oe gusta, Me., opp. P.O. 


PIN MONEY _os 


For every Lady and Girl 
that will spend one or two 
hours a day with the Im 
verial Darning Machine 

ill put a heel or toe in a 
stocking in two minutes 
Send stamp forsample and 
terms. Foster MAcuine 
Co., 525 W. 29th St.. New 
York. 


St4c* 











Prescription, THE cure for 


LITTLE Colic, Diarrheea and Summer 
Complaints, at C. K. Par- 
CEM tridge’s Old Reliable Drug 
Store, opp. P. O. 25¢ per 

bottle. 





In Rockport, Oct. 6, Mrs. Nellie H. Fit 
gerald, aged 25. 

In Sangerville, Sept. 28, Mrs. Sally Warren, 
aged 92 years, 4 months. 








In Saco, Oct. 2, Albert Dow, aged 69 years; 
Samuel C. Hamilton, aged 75; Oct. 3. Mrs. 
Thomas Lovell, aged 62; Oct’ 4, Mrs. Helen 
Gray, aged 40. 

In Sedgwick, Sept. 29, Capt. James Parker, 
aged 58, 

In South Portland, Oct. 6, Alton L. Jewett, 
aged 1; Oct, 5, Mary Emma, daughter of Mr 


and Mrs. Peter McIntire, aged 1 year, 10 
months; Sept. 26, David B., son of Robert and 
Harriet E. Tapley of West Brooksville, aged 


31. 
_In Searsport, Sept. 25, Capt. Horatio N. Cu 
tis, aged 75, 

In South Lubec, Sept. 30, Mrs. Jennie 
Marston, aged 30, 

In South Thomaston, Sept. 29, 
Pierce, aged 69. 

In Swanville, Oct. 1, Mary Ann, widow 
E. Nickerson, aged 76 years, 7 months. 
In Waltham, Oct. 2, Gladys Pettengill, aged 
5 months, 26 days, 
_ In Waterville, Sept. 29, Hiram Fisk, aged 
‘ 


0. 

In Westbrook, Oct. 2, Joseph E. Weeks, 
aged 64. 

In West Minot, Oct. 2, Alice E., wife of | 
Crocker Bridgham, aged 24, 

In Winterport, Oct. 1, John Stokell, aged 
79; Oct. 1. Robert Thompson. 

In Yarmouth, Oct. 6, Louisa Storer, aged 85 
years, 9 months. 
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THE FARMERS’ CREED. 


We believe in small, well-tilled farms: 
that the soil must be fed as well as the 
owner, 80 that the crops shall make the 
farm and the farmer richer. 

We believe in thorough drainage, in 
deep plowing, and in labor-saving imple 
ments. 

We believe in good fences, barns con 
veniently arranged, good orchards and 
gardens, and plenty of home-raised hog 
and hominy. 

We believe in raising pure bred stock 

orin grading up the best to be gotten 
until they equal the thoroughbreds. 

We believe in growing the best varie 

ties of farm crops, and saving the 
choicest for seed. 

We believe in fertilizing the 

with pbosphorus, as well as applying it 
to the soil. 

We believe in the proper care and ap 
plication of barnyard manure. 

We believe that the best fertilizers ar 
of little value, unless accompanied by in 
dustry, enterprise, and intelligence. 

We believe in rotation, diversification 
and thorough cultivation of crops. 

We believe that every farm should own 
a good farmer, and that every good farm 
er will eventually own a good farm.—/ 
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FIRES IN MAINE. 


} 


Fire destroyed the house, shed and 
barn, with 35 tons of hay and 600 bush 
els of grain at the Parker farm, Bango! 
The T. N. Egery heirs owned the build 
ings and L. F. Green the grain. The 
loss is about $1500; insurance unknow?. 

The New Sweden Starch Co's ary 
house at Madawaska stream was “ 
stroyed by fire early Wednesday mort 
ing. Loss, $1500; partially insured 

A fire at Higgin’s Beach, on ‘ape 
Elizabeth shore, destroyed the Higg!»s 
farm buildings and three smal] summer 
cottages. The fire originated in the 
Higgins house, and it was with some 
difficulty that Mrs. Higgins rescued ber 
children. The loss will exceed $50; 
partially insured. 

An unoccupied house on the Brown ¢* 
tate at Falmouth Foreside was burned, 
Sunday. The fire was undoubtedly of 
incendiary origin. The loss is about 
$2000; partly insured. - 

The farm buildings occupied by Thos. 
A Conroy, near Bethel village, were 
burned, Saturday afternoon. The "re 
caught from sparks from 4 burning 


chimney. Some 55 tons of hay were 
burned. Mostof the furniture was save¢- 
A fire in a tenement house, Monday 
evening, indicates that Portland's are 
Mrs. Han 


bug has resumed operations. 
nah Linehan, an aged woman, wa 
from the building unconscious ant 


s taken 
j] nearly 


suffocated. She was soon revived. tter 
Wednesday morning, the old — 
factory and a smal! dwelling os 1300: 
- JOBB PAI > 


burned at Rumford Centre. 
insured for $600. —- 

The Bangor & Aroostook Railroa¢ rw 
tion at Ludlow was totally destroye © 
fire, Sunday forenoon. 

The Maine Central restaurant at ° 
Desert Ferry was totally destroy 
fire, Tuesday night. Loss $6000. _ 

Fire injured the store of J. L. Ingvast 
Winthrop, Monday night, to the a 
of $1000. 
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The glory of the summer has departed. 





Remember the winter months afford 


all the ‘‘rest’’ the land needs. 





From now on the sheep should be 


sheltered from all 
back should not 
weather sets in. 


storms, 


be wet after cold 





A far-seeing American farmer says: 


There was never a time in the history of 
the world when it was more dangerous 


for a man with a family, or one who ex- 
pects some day to have a family, to let 
go of his land and try something else. 





It is now time to select the sheep to 
make up the flock to winter. There are 
few flocks but contain some sheep that 
should be culled out and disposed of. 
It isa good rule never to winter an in- 
ferior sheep. 





It is going the rounds of the papers 
that Cornell University farm raised a 
crop of 300 bushels of potatoes this year. 
A farmer in Maine has done that and it 
never came into his mind there was any 
science involved. He simply knew how. 


The exports of live cattle from the 
United States for the year up to August 
31 were 269,493 head, being 8,595 head 
more than last year. The gain in 
exports of fresh beef was 5,653,329 
pounds, England and Scotland are our 
best customers. 





It cost two parties, E. Carleton and 
Daniel Moriarty, a thousand dollars 
apiece to pay the fine for selling oleo- 
margarine colored in imitation of butter. 
The fine was imposed by the Buston Su- 
perior Court, Sept. 28. Expensive sell- 
ing colored oleo in Boston! 





The Trypeta makes its appearance this 
year in pears for the first time, presum- 
ably for the reason there are not apples 
enough for them. It would seem that 
the tough skin and iron sides of a green 
pear would be an uninviting medium for 
their work. It looks as though this 
little enemy is to be a perpetual presence 
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with the fruit grower. 





It would be in a line with the progress 
that is being made in evening up the 
productions of widely separated localities 
for frozen milk to be transported over 
long distances in perfect condition for 
use in the large cities. The process is 
already claimed to be in successful opera- 
tion at the present time in Denmark and 
Sweden. The milk is first pasteurized, 
and then frozen in blocks. These blocks 
are then placed in stout wooden casks 
holding about double the volume of the 
blocks, and the extra space is filled with 
sterilized milk, after which the casks are 
hermetically sealed and sent to England. 
It will keep sweet for twenty days. 
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CLOVER AS A MANURE. | from the use of clo 


There is no one question connected | 
with the whole round of agriculture on 
which there has been more said and 
written than on this matter of the fertil- 
izing value of clover. At the same time, 
intelligent and well read as our Maine 
farmers certainly are, it is a curious fact 
in this connection that there is very little 
farming among us—almost none—con- 
ducted with the object in view of secur- 
ing the fertilizing effects of this crop. 
The farmers accept the facts as present- 
ed, believe them, yet have not adopted 
them as arule of action. While there 
probably is a partial reason for this rela- 
tion of things, we still wish to again call 
the attention of our readers to this, we 
believe, important matter. 

Clover is a soil renovator. 
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ing material to the soil from which the|the team less, an 


crop is grown. 


In other words, it leaves | work better. 


And 


the soil richer in certain ingredients than | work is sure to be 


before the crop was grown. 


pushed 


The 


now. 


2. It improves the mechanical condi- humming these p 
tion of the soil in which it is grown, | labors of the late h 


thereby adding to its productivity. 


this year which le 


Clover is especially rich, plant and/this other work. 


Toot, in nitrogen—a material 
necessary to crop production, always 
needed in manure, yet the most costly 
of all ingredients when obtained from 
Sources outside the farm. It has long 
been known that a full crop of clover 
leaves the surface soil richer in nitrogen 
than before the crop was grown. It is 
ROW conceded that the growing clover 
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